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CHARMS AND HARMS OF CONVERSATION 


BY PROF. W. H. BARNES. 


FTER the breath has performed its life-pre- 

serving office in the lungs, it is ready to return 
to the external world. “As you are going,” says 
the mind, “you may take a few words for distri- 
bution.” Then with a warp of vowels and a 
woof of consonants, words are woven and sent 
forth to clothe ideas which would otherwise not 
have habiliments sufficiently good to allow them 
to appear in public. 

As was Mercury among the fabled gods, so is 
speech to man. It is his winged messenger. It 
goes forth swiftly and bears tidings to the listen- 
ing soul, 

Language is the bond of sociefy. Without it 
there would be no sympathy, no love, no common 
aim, no mutual effort. Men might, indeed, meet 
in the wilderness. Their. expressionless eyes 
would glare upon each other in the’ gloomy cav- 
erns of the earth. In herds they might prowl in 
the desert for their prey. The souls locked up 
within them, in want of means of contaot 
with the world, would fre within their narrow 
dungeons, even beating against the sides for exit, 
making man the most unhappy of all the ani- 
mals. 

But such is not the lotof man. Speech bridges 
the dark flood of selfishness and discord, which 
would otherwise flow with impassable fury be- 
¢ween him and his fellow. Affording an avenue 
for the emotions, it removes many troubles from 
the aching heart, and awakens sympathy without, 
Becoming the messenger of good thoughts and 
holy affections, it adds to the joy within, and 
leads other minds to fountains of bliss unknown 
before. 

Speech in all its departments is a matter well 
worthy. of attention. Though: the ancient orators 
spent, years of toil in cultivating the voice and 
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acquiring the graces*of oratory, no one supposes 
that in so doing they misspent their time. 

But there is another department of speech which 
is of more importance, because it is in universal 
requisition,. .Comparatively seldom does the ora- 
tor have occasion to arise in the assembly, or ad- 
dress the thronging multitude. Comparatively 
few are ever expected to speak in this public 
manner, But every one who does not voluntarily 
and forever shut himself up as a hermit and 
stand aloof from men, must bear a part in conver- 
sation. High and low, rich and poor, must all 
mingle their voices in that universal speech which 
gives to the world its social life. 

Appropriate pronunciation is at the very, foun- 
dation of propriety in conversation. The lungs, 
the throat, the tongue, the teeth, the lips, all have 
their appropriate offices. We have a great num- 
ber of long, irregular, and many-sided words. 
Very few are those tongues expert which fan 
successfully round all the promontories and coast 
gracefully along the winding shores of some of 
our vast words. ' 

Personal indolence has influenced many to 
abandon themselves to evil habits of pronuncia- 
tion. From their lips imperfect words issue like 
swarms of ill-clad beggars from their comfortless 
abodes. Deformed words and disjointed syHables 
go limping forth to spread their own gloom and 
discontent around them. These, like their human 
prototypes, are generally worthless, idle words, 
They go out on their -wanderings through human 
society without any definite end or aim. 

It is well for the world that words are not visi- 
ble. Those of ill-favored mien are so many that. 
the earth would be crowded, with this evil race. 
Bombastic words would throng the air and darken 
the rays of the noonday sun. The low and vul- 
gar Would crawl along the ground, obstructing 
footpath and highway. Words of sickly senti- 
ment and untimely complaint would swarm all 
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the oceans and fill the marshes with their dismal 
voices. Then a man would be forced to behold 
the hideous creations of his ignorant and incau- 
tious lips. They would meet him in the streets 
at noonday# they would glare at him through the 
darkness when his untutored head sought its pil- 
low. 

The rapidity of this age operates much against 
perfection. Men have become accustomed to pass 
so hastily over their work that they can not per- 
form it well. This tendency has had its influence 
on speech. Men every-where are too willing to 
sacrifice correctness for rapidity. 

There is a manifest disposition to reduce our 
conversational language to the smallest possible 
dimensions. It matters not how long a particular 
form of speech has been the instrument of thought, 
or how usefully it has subserved a purpose, if it 
is not available for hurried thoughts and tele- 
graphic dispatches it is carelessly left by the way- 
side, and the great caravan of society moves for- 
ward and leaves it to perish in the desert. 

In our rapid pronunciation the vowel sounds are 
generally those which suffer most. It is well 
known that the English language is somewhat 
rough, having many harsh consonants and com- 
paratively few vowels in its combinations. The 
false taste of modern society persists in making 
the number less. People say “isn’t,” “an’t,” 
“can’t,” and “sha’n’t,” in every instance abandon- 
ing some pleasant vowel, or some scarcely less 
euphonious liquid. 

From some words every vestige of their primi- 
tive elements has been destroyed—leaving a 
shadowy something which has scarcely a “local 
habitation or a name,” and which no penman or 
printer has ever succeeded in expressing upon pa- 
per. Those full, round, Saxon adverbs, “yes” 
and “no,” have been transformed into inarticulate 
breathings, formed without the agency of teeth, 
tongue, or lips. 

Many persons, hoping to appear polite, deprive 
their words of the letter “r,” which gives a forci- 
ble and euphonious ending to many English words 
and syllables. This is « peculiarity of the cock- 
ney dialect, spoken by the lowest classes in the 
eity of London, but on being transported across 
the Atlantic it is adopted by many who would be 
thought refined. Our aristocracy presents a ridic- 


| , ulous figure in the threadbare livery of London 


cabmen ! 

None who has not a heart of stone can fail to 
be impressed by the melancholy strains of the 
sentimental songstress as she sings in connection 
with certain spasmodic movements on the piano. 
» Under peculiar circumstances and in particular 





districts other elements are banished from the 


“Republic of Letters.’ Perhaps none has suf- 
fered more severely and more innocently than 
“h.’ The English are peculiarly whimsical in 
their treatment of this harmless breathing. Doubt- 
less all have seen its petition to the inhabitants of 
a certain district in England, in which it complains 
bitterly that it has been driven “from ’ouse, frem 
‘ome, from ’ope, from ’eaven, into hexile, hanguish, 
and hanxiety.” 

But this is not the limit to which injustice to 
the English alphabet has gone. “W” has been 
confounded with its smaller brother “v.” By a 
strange perversity of speech “w” is given a walue 
which belongs to “v.” On the other hand “v,” 
after having taken the lead in the valk, drives 
“w” from the vagon, and taking the empty seat 
rides all the vay. “W,” however, mends up an 
old wehicle cast aside by “v,” and arrives first at 
the willage. Nevertheless, it often happens that 
“v” receives the “velcome” which was first in- 
tended for “w.” 

Man acquires strong attachments for the place 
of his abode. He is prone to have about himself 
a little world in which his thoughts, feelings, and 
actions continually revolve. 

This tendency has its influence upon language, 
and hence have arisen various dialects among 
people professing to speak the same tongue. 

In America we are comparatively free from 
provincialisms. Throughout all the states of our 
vast country a Common language is spoken. This 
results from the peculiar character and circum- 
stances of the people. They are continually in 
motion. Activity and enterprise are their charac- 
teristics. Men with their families and wealth 
move from east to west. In a few years they or 
their children go still further toward the setting 
sun. They bear wi them all their knowledge 
acquired from booksgamd contact with the world. 
Two families from different sections of the Union, 
when they meet on the distant prairies of the 
west, begin to compare notes. If each have 
words or phrases unusual or displeasing to the 
other, they tacitly agree to lay them aside and 
use only such as they both consider good English. 
Thus our country, and the west especially, be- 
comes a great school, in which every man is some- 
times a pupil and at other times a teacher. 

Although there is nothing amounting to a dis- 
tinct dialect in any section of dur Union, there 
are some peculiarities which may be detected on 
the tongues of portions of the people, which dis- 
close a slight difference, in education, tempera- 
ment, or habits of thought. 


The New Englander is prone to guess. Hear- 
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ing him talk, you would suppose that he lived | Let them well up naturally along the daily path 


in a continual atmosphere of doubt; yet there is | like fountains from the hill-sides. 


none more really in love with mathematical cer- 
tainty than he. With his watch before him, he 
guesses at the hour of the day. With his carpet- 
bag in his hand and a railroad-ticket under his 
hat-band, he guesses he will take a trip. It seems 
as if every thought and inquiry comes to his mind 
in the form of a riddle, the solution of which he 
is required to guess. 

The southerner, on the other hand, reckons. 
Though he may never have much more to do 
with numbers than to take the census of his 
slaves, though he may never have solved a prob- 
lem more abstruse than to calculate the proceeds 
of his cotton crop, one would think from his con- 
stant use of this exact term that he elaborated all 
his thoughts by the rigid rules of mathematics. 

The western school-boy often speaks of hurl- 
ing “rocks.” Hearing him speak, if you did not 
see his diminutive, childlike form, you would 
suppose him to have a magnitude equal to the 
Titans and giants of ancient fable, who in their 
battles tore up the rooted mountains, and hurled 
them upon their foes. Upon investigation, how- 
ever, you will find that a western “roek” is not 
necessarily a large mass of stony and metallic 
matter. It may prove to be only a smooth peb- 
ble, small enough to be hidden in the hand. 

The use of a few such words as these in a spe- 
cial sense is all that we have which in any man- 
ner approaches to dialects. We have reason to 
rejoice that in language as well as government, 
the American Union is one. “E pluribus unum” 
might be the motto of.our republic of letters as 
well as of states. We should cherish our Union 
of speech, and bravely repel any innovation which 
would tend to degenerate or divide. Let the 
family circle, the school, the pulpit, and the bar 
show favor to no provineialism, and admit no 
new coin into their golden currency unless it has 
the ring of the true metal. 

Our language is one of our most valuable pos- 
sessions. It gives every one in some manner 
access to the intellectual treasure of other minds, 
But its efficiency for good greatly depends upon 
the manner in which it is employed. 

The topic necessarily has an important bearing 
upon the character of conversation. The bar, 
the pulpit, and the stump have each their pecul- 
iar and especial subjects, but the chair by the 
fireside has all their topics and many more. It 
may discourse at will on any of them in life, 
science, politics, or religion. 

The subjects for conversation should, ordinarily, 





Let them 
spring up beautifully and promiscuously like 
flowers in the meadows through which we walk. 

The resources of the inner world must be de- 
veloped by contact with surrounding objects. Af- 
ter the mind has been set in motion by éxternal 
things it may go on leading an independent life 
of thought. Nevertheless, its wheéls of motion 
are still accelerated by many forces from without. 
Cut the mind off from contact with the world, 
and if it be not possessed of much inherent 
power and originality it will acquire no new 
subjects of thought, and will soon grow weary 
with the dull routine of old reflections. 

Two men were once confined together in a 
dungeon. For a few days they talked inces- 
santly, till each had learned the entire history of 
the other. When they brought their stories down 
to the gloomy hour of their incarceration they 
found no new events upon which to dwell in 
conversation. Every day had a dull and dreary 
sameness, Their lips from that time forward 
were sealed in silence. Year after year wore 
heavily away, but no word was uttered to break 
the stillness of that living grave. 

But to him who mingles with the world, and 
has sympathy with its movements, subjects of 
thought replete with interest are continually pre- 
sented. He has no need to go out in search. 
They throng every avenue of his soul, and are - 
clamorous for his attention. 

Some, however, have not acquired habits of 
observation, and others are greatly embarrassed 
in mixed society; hence they find that the tide 
of their talk soon ebbs. When a number of such 
persons meet the scene becomes one of painful 
interest. Silence like Egyptian darkness gathers 
around them till it can be felt. At last some one 
more thoughtful than the rest exclaims, “ This is 
a fine day.” All yield a ready assent, though it 
is late at night, and the winds are blowing a hur- 
ricane around the house. 

Unless you are an intolerable talker gaps will 
sometimes occur in your conversation. You 
should not suffer these to be sources of vexa- 
tion to you. It is said of a celebrated English- 
man that his conversation would be greatly im- 
proved by a few flashes of silence. If the topics 
are all exhausted you need not confess this by 
trying to talk about nothing. 

It does seem necessary, however, when one first 
comes into the presence of another that some- 
thing be said. To one unskilled in conversation 
here is sometimes a hill of difficulty. He desires 


be suggested by the scenes and events of life. to make a good impression, and yet is fearful that 
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he may “break the water-pitcher on the thresh- 
old,” as the Greek proverb expresses it. 

Under such circumstances, as an introduction 
to something else, it is no sin to talk about the 
weather. What though it be much talked about ? 
Tn this changeable climate it is every evening new. 
Besides, there is no subject of more general in- 
terest. You can not converse with one who has 
no concern in the weather unless you pay heed 
to the rappings of the spirits, who have no bodies, 
and, of course, care nothing for sunshine, snow- 
storms, or any such mundane matters. Was the 
temperature at zero this morning? Your friend 
felt it as sensibly as did you. Did the mercury 
stand eighty degrees above zero this afternoon ? 
Your friend longed as sincerely as you 


“For a lodge in some vast wilderness, 
” 


Some boundless contiguity of shade! 


The greatest of men have been influenced by 
wind and weather. Napoleon, in his Russian 
campaign, with a French army which was invin- 
cible by any military force, was conquered by the 
fierce blasts of the northern winter.. Sir John 
Franklin, more brave than he, perished hemmed 
in by the icebergs of the arctic seas. The fierce 
rays of a July sun slew an American President, 
who had never shrunk from tempests of leaden 
rain, whose iron frame had withstood the heat of 
battle on the plains of Mexico. 

Poets are a susceptible race, and it is no won- 
der that they have often felt and acknowledged 
climatic influence. No mere sentimentalist, but 
a true poet and philosopher was Coleridge. He 
utters the experience of many when he says, 

“Days, and months, and almost years 
Have limped on through this vale of tears, 
Since body of mine and rainy weather 
Have lived on easy terms together.” 

It is much better to converse about the weather 
than on the failings and defects of others. All 
have a sufficiency of imperfections to teach them 
a needful lesson of charity for the mistakes of all 
men. ‘They who habitually deal in scandal are 
most disagreeable associates. Daniel in the lions’ 
den was surrounded by more pleasant companions. 
An angel had been sent to shut the lions’ mouths, 
but such miracle is seldom wrought on lips which 
utter evil reports. 

The character of conversation depends much 
on the peculiarities of the persons who conduct 
the parts. It ever regulates itself in accordance 
with the prevailing spirit. One man may preach a 
sermon or deliver an oration, but the plural num- 
ber is essential to conversation. 
has the ability to direct this into such channels 





No one always | 
olden time# may be continued to the world. 


as he desires. The philosopher would have but 
small attention paid to his learned disquisitions 
in a fashionable “laughing circle.’ The weakest 
and most ignorant will sometimes give a drift to 
conversation which can not be resisted by the 
strongest mind. There is a universal tendency 
among men to converse upon those subjects which 
are most familiar, and which engross the greatest 
part of the daily thoughts. This gives to conver- 
sation its chief value as a means of acquiring 
knowledge. Every man can give information 
concerning his own art or avocation, for which we 
would look in vain to books. 

Addison, the great English author, thought it 
not beneath his dignity to converse with the 
humblest person whom he chanced to meet in 
his daily walks. Every such interview added 
something to his knowledge of the world and 
man. From these lowly sources he doubtless 
turned many augmentary rills into the silvery 
stream of his classical simplicity and genial hu- 
mor, whiclt has borne him on to immortality. 

You may meet men every-where, from whom 
you may learn something if you will. A man 
may be far below you in mental culture and 
varied attainments, and yet know many things of 
which you have no conception. His trade or 
travel may have given him the opportunity to 
know things, places, and events, which have their 
habitation without the circle in which you move. 

Conversation with the old is a great privilege 
to the young. Having had long lives -of experi- 
ence and activity they are generally able to speak 
words which are interesting and important to, the 
youth around them. Wise is that one who is will- 
ing to leave a youthful circle, though it sparkle 
with wit and hilarity, that he may hear the words 
of the gray-haired man. 

Every year we are losing more and more of our 
hold on the past. The men of the last century 
are falling from our midst. The burning of the 
Alexandrian library was a loss to the world. The 
accumulated wisdom of ages was consumed in 
the lawless violence of a single hour. 

The old men among us are volumes more richly 
laden than any of the manuscripts in that vast 
collection. They are daily departing to the silent 
land, bearing with them the wisdom acquired in 
a long lifetime. The youth of the present should 
be unwilling to allow the intellectual treasures of 
the men of a former generation to be lost with 
them. Accurate impressions should be taken 
from the minds of the old before they depart. 
Thus in new editions, and it may be with more 
brilliant lettering and binding, the wisdom of 
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With whomsoever it may be your privilege or 
duty to converse, dear reader, yours is no small 
privilege and no unimportant duty. Have your 
heart free from guile, and your mind disciplined 
by study, then what you speak will be said well. 
Your conversation will flow forth like summer 
streams to adorn the earth and give gladness to 
humanity. Your life will be like the music of 
the old composers, that is well performed. There 
will be no jarring sound nor note of discord; no 
word that is said by you will be an unpleasant 
burden to the memory of any. 
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SERMONS AND HOMILIES FROM THE POETS. 


BY JOHN T. SWARTZ. 
“Thou say’st I preach, Lorenzo!”—Foung. 
NUMBER TWO. 
Text: “Never give up. It is wiser and better 
Always to hope than once to despair; 
Fling off the load of doubt’s cankering fetter, 
And break the dark spell of tyrannical care. 
Never give up, or the burden may sink you; 
Providence kindly has mingled the cup; 
And in the midst of all trials bethink you, 
The watchword of life must be, ‘ Never give up.’” 
Tupper. 
H°. wave-tossed one, who in thy pleasure-bath | 
hast drifted far out upon the darkling sea; 
storms gathering over thy head, breakers howlin, 
near thee, shark-fiends glistening around thee; 
say wilt thou, hopeless, nerveless, helpless, cease 
thy death-struggle with the billows, while thy 
bosom yet heaves with thy life-pulses ? No, life 
and home and those thou callest friends, thy 
retrospective memory, and thy wild imaginings 
of futurity, all join to nerve thy toil-weary and 
fear-palsied arm, and breathe into the shell-like 
labyrinthine windings of thy soul’s ear, “Never 
give up.” 

Seeing, then, that there is hope for thee amid 
the gloom of such an hour, wherefore should 
Despondency infix his doubt-envenomed shaft 
into the heart that seeketh treasures more pre- 
cious far than that life for which thou contendest 
with the billows. 

“Never give up.” Brood not over thine ills, 
but let the rewardless efforts of untutored youth 
teach thee to rejoice in thine experience. Sad is 
bitter fate, yet despair is causeless; thou hast but 
learned a rock round which thy course must 
hence be shy and provident; yet fearless ever let 
thy bark push havenward, and at thy mast-head 
ever float thy life-motto, “ Never give up.” 

Despair! Wherefore? Who bids thee cease to 
hope ? curse the hour that saw thine entry into 





this black and blackening world? It is he who 





erst with subtile craft won the wavering heart of 
the first faithless woman and bade her eat the 
mystery-working fruit that engendered in her 
veins, then pure but erewhile guilt-polluted, the 
seeds of death. Contemn him, then, with heaven- 
allied contempt! Fasten down to earth his God- 
calumniating lies! Spit upon his perfidious teach- 


ings! Doubt? despair? fail? Never! The un- 
divided might of Deity upholds thee. Thorny 


and rocky, and crude and mountainous, perhaps 
cheerless, is thy path; yet Strength, above the 
power of him who fables say bore earth upon his 
shoulders, ay, infinitely above the arm of the old 
Nazarite, who, in the madness of a man for life 
benighted, slew at one stroke himself and his 
oppressors, is ever at thy right hand. Omnipo- 
tence is thy preserver; Omniscience shall guide 
thee; Omnipresence shall go with thee alway. 
Canst thou then give up? dost thou murmur 
that Omnipotence layeth his hand sorely upon 
thee ? that Omnipresence is hidden by affliction’s 
cloud? that Omniscience hath by-paths thou 
knewest.not, where serpents hiss and nettles 
sting? Thus should it be; for whom he loveth 
he chasteneth. Call not Infinity of Mercy tyran- 


| nical; but in his love rejoice rather, knowing that 


Anguish begetteth Patience, who smileth at Grief 
and triumpheth over Temptation. Bend not be- 
neath thy burden. Many a heavier weight has 
been borne by weaker shoulders, and over paths 
withal more rough and thorny. And _ bethink 
thee, if thou pursue not victory thou must find 
defeat. Who wins not fame wins infamy. If 
heaven be not gained, thou canst not shun perdi- 
tion. If immortality be lost, then are thy wages 
everlasting death. 

Canst thou then give up? Never! Follow 
hard after Victory: she may elude thee now, but 
thine at last she must be. Omniscience through 
all the chaotic inanity of this world of mystery 
ordaineth naught but victory if thou wilt but hope 
even against hope. 


Still follow Victory. Seek her at early morn 


| and in the cool of eventide; beneath the sun’s 


noonbeam and at the hour when Superstition 
whispers, with blanched lips, that “graveyards 
yawn ;” “never give up,” thou shalt find her! 
Though she come not with the daydawn; 
though she linger not with thee at nightfall; 
though she flee thee at midday and thou grasp 
not her spirit form in the deadness of midnight; 
“never give up,” thou shalt find her! Though 
the days of hope-deluded youth flee away and 
the seemingly wasted energies of manhood bring 
thee no more of victory than the thought-seamed 
brow, the care-worn heart, the frost-whitened locks, 
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and toil-bent frame of age, “never give up,” thou 
shalt find her! 

Ay! though she come not till, aching and 
travel-weary, thou liest down in the cold soli- 
tude of thy winding-sheet, yet shalt thou find 
her. Yes, while yet the grave-clods wake hol- 
low murmurs of mournful melody upon thy | 
coffin-lid, soaring above that narrow place, shall 
thy spirit wing its way to where stands the ob- 
ject of thy life-long pursuit, the angel form of | 
Victory, beckoning thee away to the throne of 
that Omnipotence, that Omniscience, that Omni- 
presence, that Infinity of Mercy, who was thy 
guide through—thy Savior from the realm of | 
mortality. Moreover, thou wilt find none amid 
the seraph-legion, none amid the cherub myriad, 
who, when prisoned in the clay-house, despised 
thy life-motto, “ Never give up!” 
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SOLITARY REFLECTIONS. 


BY J. H. HARDY. 

T is Sabbath afternoon. I am alone. The 

red December sun, wading through a chill, 
smoky atmosphere, flings his scarlet rays across | 
my room. No warm gush of affectionate wel- 
come came out to greet me as my returning foot- | 
steps brought me hither. No sound breaks my 
solitude, save the low fluttering of my fire and 
the light whispering of my pencil as it tracks 
along the page. When I speak—as a full heart 
must, even in the subdued tones of affectionate 
remembrance—these walls echo back my words | 
in accents loud and harsh. O, what a change! | 
I had often heard “this is a world of change,” 
but now I feel it is so! My heart goes out as 
did the patriarch’s dove, but, finding no spot 
whereon to rest, returns to me as did the dove to 
the ark. 

No more, Mina, dear, do I hear thy light foot- 
steps, nor the loved music of thy rustling robes 
in these apartments. All is still. Thy laugh— 
the lightest, freest, loveliest—like clear waters 
gurgling up from a pure fountain, is heard no 
more—no more. Our home, dear Mina, is no 
more musical with thy sweet voice—no more 
lighted by thy presence. I wander from room 
to room and call thy name, and “ Mina” is the | 
sad but sweet response the walls give back to me. | 
How courageously and earnestly I strove against 
adversity to make thee blessed and happy—to | 
rear for thee this cottage and embower it with | 
thy favorite trees! But just as it was thine, God | 
called thee away, to enjoy “a house not made | 
with hands,” and left this poor bankrupt world | 
for me! Poor, poor, indeed! It has been rich— | 





| 





rich when the summer zephyrs blew to fan the 
brow of my dear Mina. When spring carpeted 
the fields with green for her, and for her swelled 
the bud and opened the flower; when the birds 
joined in full chorus to sing for her, and the 
dewy morning exhaled for her its rich fragrance 
like incense to win her heart to Nature’s adora- 


| tion; when shower and sunshine blended their 


magic powers to ripen for her the red strawberry 
and the pulpy peach; when Nature combined to 


‘adorn her with beauty, and all seasons threw 


their richest tributes at her feet; when the Good 
smiled upon her as the counterpart of Truth, and 
Piety loved her as Religion’s exemplification ; 


| then was the world rich; then did I pay hom- 


age to its excellence; then, indeed, did my full 
heart swell with love, for all things lovely seemed 
in sympathy with her. 

Ten minutes’ walk will take me to thy grave 
dear, lost one, and there I go to weep. 


——_-@e—_____ 


TYNDALE AND THE BIBLE. 

\ ULTITUDES hailed Tyndale’s work ; but 
4¥i his hypercritical censors found heresy in 
every error of the press and in every 7 that 
wanted a dot! Two thousand of these awful 
blemishes were catalogued; and Tunstal expa- 
tiated on the enormity, at St. Paul’s, with ridicu- 
lous earnestness. Yet that omnicaptious prelate 
could not find “any occasion against” the modest, 
learned, self-sacrificing Tyndale, except “ concern- 
ing the law of his God,” and his zeal for a 
pure text of Scripture in the hands of the peo- 
ple. The offense was to maintain the supremacy 
and sufficiency of the Bible; in one word, it was 
the unpardonable sin of Protestantism. Hail, 
early witness for our faith! Thy voice, break- 
ing from the tomb of martyrs, commands our 
attention and awakens us to profitable thought. 
The Bible is enough. The refined gold needs 
no gilding. That simple truth confutes the prin- 
ciples from which ever-varying details of human 
error spring. It rebukes, by oracles that have 
descended from prescient Wisdom, the follies that 
appear thousands of years after the canon is com- 
plete. It tears up by the root the wild efflores- 
cence of a corrupt soil. It interprets Nature and 
Providence, meets the deepest wants of man, 
speaks to his heart, evokes thence a new re- 
sponse, and gains its crowning victory amid those 
ruins of the grave, and those deeper ruins of 
the fall, which nothing else can even profess to 
repair. “Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou”— 
yea, thou alone—“hast the words of eternal 
life."— W. L. Thornton. 
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DECEMBER RAIN. 
BY LUELLA CLARK. 
Tue day is dark: the half-forsaken street, 
Through dreary hours, 
Gives scarce a sound save the continued beat 
Of ceaseless showers. 
And silent here I sit alone and listen 
To the rain, 


While countless drizzly drops glide down and glisten 


In chill disdain ; 

And in their waves of crystal coldness christen 

My every thought, while here I sit and listen 
To the drear December rain. 

I miss the ’customed stir along the street, 
The happy hum 

Of labor’s many voices, cheerful, sweet, 
That now are dumb; 

I miss the well-known tread of eager feet, 
That only come 

When days are soft and sunny, lightly tripping 
Up the hall; 

I miss the waves of golden sunshine dripping 
Down the wall, 

And creeping to my feet with welcome weird 
I miss, I miss a voice— 


A voice that checked my grief, that kindly cheered 


Each day’s endeavor ; 

A voice—ah, pitying Heaven! that I shall hear 
No more forever. 

So here I sit and listen, sorely weeping, 
Yet all in vain, 


That one who should be here is sleeping—sleeping 


Where now the rain 

Falls all unhindered, and the wind is sweeping 
With sad complain; 

Where frigid-fingered frosts are slowly creeping 
Down in his grave. 

O, Thou, who hast us all in thy kind keeping, 
Sweep from my brain 

This swelling water-flood of ceaseless sorrow! 
Let some glad wave, 


White-capped with light, steal through the rimy gloom, 


Prophetic of a morrow 
Void of pain, 

And blest with springing bloom. 

Through mist and falling rain, from far, I hear 
A note of song, 

A joyful note, soft-keyed, distinct and clear, 
Such as belong 

To bowers of brightness and the bloomy hours 
Of summer morn, 

Yet sounding loud above the blasting showers 

ecember-born. 

O! never June, in all her reign of balm, 
With kisses warm, 

Won sweeter note than this, now rising calm, 
Triumphant o’er the storm. 

Listen and learn a lesson, 0, my soul! 
Thy grief give o’er; 


And, with believing, quaff Hope’s brimming bowl, 


And faint no more. 

Beyond these stormy skies lie realms of calm ; 
Then, singing, soar, 

Larklike, above thy pain; pluck leaves of palm 
On some still shore 



























































Far toward the limit of thy highest hope; 
Lo! light will pour 

Along thine upward flight until it ope 
To paths untried before. 


——— 9 9 


PRAYER AND PRAISE. 


BY AMANDA T. JONES. 


WHEN, in the heart, the tide of woe 
Is swelling every hour; 

When heavy eye and pallid brow 
Reveal its fearful power ; 


When lips are mute because the brain 
Can frame, of speech, no form; 

When outirard calmness only shows 
How wild the inward storm; 


Then, even as the tortured wave 
Wails forth its deep despair, 

So the wrung heart sends up the voice 
Of earnest, pleading prayer. 


When peace within the happy breast 
Doth like a river flow, 

And warm and glad through heart and vein 
Health’s gentle currents go; 


When dreams, like birds, float lightly through 
The brain on golden wing, 

And tarry just enough to breathe 
The strange, sweet songs they sing; 


Then, even as the gushing stream 
Doth chant its joyous lays, 

So swells from out the raptured heart 
Its glad, spontaneous praise. 


Sweet Prayer, the child of Faith and Love, 
Whose holy accents rise 

Tn lowest music-tones, yet find 
Their echo in the skies, 


And Praise, outgushing of a heart 
That God hath greatly blessed, 

The pean of delight that swells 
In triumph from the breast, 


Ye both bring sweet and holy thoughts 
That purify the soul ; 

And ye shall gently lead it home 
Where endless anthems roll. 


——- - e@e— ! 


ASSURANCE. 
BY ALICE CARY. 
Tene is hovering about me 
A power so large and sweet 
That I know, though worlds divide us, . 
We assuredly shall meet. 


For still I’m lifting toward thee, 
Out of atmospheres of care, 
Drawn by it as the wings of birds | 

Draw after them the air. 


But I can not see thee, darling, 
In thy spiritual grace, 

Until the shadow of the grave 
Has passed across my face. 
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THE INTIMATE FRIEND. 


BY MRS, H. C. GARDNER. 
CHAPTER III. 
T was on the morning preceding the expected 
party that Charles Lane called at the house 
of a gentleman in another part of the city to 


transact some business. The gentleman was out, 


but the servant who opened the door said that | 


he would be back soon; so he concluded to go | 
in and wait for him. He was shown into a 
back parlor that communicated by folding doors 
with the common sitting-room of the family. 
One of the doors happened to be slightly ajar— 
not enough to afford a distinct view of the occu- 
pants of the room, but sufficiently so to give him 
the benefit of their conversation. 





Too polite to listen, he. took up a book, and, 


seating himself as far from the door as possible, | 


he tried to forget both the conversation and his | 


business in looking over its pages, when his 
attention was arrested by the familiar voice of 
Miss Bryant, who seemed to be in the best 
spirits possible as she chatted and laughed by 
turns. “She is at her usual employment,” he 
said to himself, resuming his book; “ridiculing 
some of her friends, I dare say.” 

“Tt seems strange, Fanny,” said a voice that 
was new to him, “that she does not tell her 
husband. If she is as confiding and affectionate 
as you represent her, I should think she would 
naturally do so.” 

“There is not the least danger of it; I have 
talked too much to her about his horror of debt.” 

Charles started and leaned forward, now listen- 
ing attentively. 

“T verily think,” continued Miss Bryant, “that 
the little puss believes he would discard her 
forever if he knew the truth. There is no dan- 
ger of her telling him; she would die sooner 








than to risk the loss of his love.” 

“Well, after all, Fanny, as she has never in- | 
jured you, I can hardly sympathize in your 
pleasure in urging her to do wrong.” 

“She is Charles Lane’s wife, Louisa, and that 
is injury enough.” 

“T remember your disappointment, Fanny, but 
she had nothing to do with it.” 

“No, and does not dream of it. Do you not 
understand? If I could not strike him through 
her, do you suppose I would take such pains ?” 

“ Does he love her ?” 





“Yes, he adores her. In his eyes she is per- 
fect, and will be for the present. But the future, | 
when concealment becomes impossible, when the | 
fated bills are really sent home at last, and dis- | 





covery and the loss of his esteem become inev- 
itable, that future, full of triumph and satisfied 
revenge, will be mine, Louisa.” 

“Well, I don’t envy you the possession of it. 
In my opinion you are working hard for very 
small pay.” 

“You may think what you please if you do 
not betray my confidence. You can not imag- 
ine the trouble I had, or the pains I took be- 
fore I could get her to buy on credit. I told 
ten thousand lies, I verily believe. It was only 
when she was sure of having funds directly that 
I at last prevailed. I should hardly have suc- 
ceeded then but for Brown, who helped me 
nobly ; only thinking, however, of feathering his 


| own nest.” 


“Well, she paid that bill, I suppose.” 

“No she didn’t; I knew better than she how 
to calculate, and I had not studied her affairs 
so closely without finding out what claims upon 
her purse were likely to be made. I shall never 
forget her look of terror when she found that 
she could not pay that first debt. I almost felt it 
in my heart to pity her, but she mentioned her 
husband’s name, and I was granite.” 

“T believe you.” 

“But she nearly betrayed all that evening.” 

“ How ?” 

“You must know it was a stormy evening, 
and for a wonder there was no party, no concert, 
no any thing to go to, so I went there. Kate 
had been playing a favorite piece of her hus- 
band’s, and still sat by the piano, idly striking its 
chords, when he mentioned Mr. Browning’s fail- 
ure, which had just got abroad. As men usually 
do, he attributed the misfortune to the prodi- 
gality of the unfortunate wife. It seems that 
when Mr. Browning was most in need of funds, 
and while some prospect remained of yet weath- 
ering the storm, there came in a monstrous Dill 
for millinery and other finery, and the poor man 
sunk at once. When Mr. Lane mentioned this, 
I saw Kate jump up from the music-stool and 
put her hand to her forehead as if thoroughly 
frightened. I contrived to give her a warning 
look, but I thought he was rather suspicious.” 

“Poor Katie!” thought Charles, as Miss Bry- 
ant paused to take breath. He too remembered 
the night in question and his wife’s agitation. 

He was truly shocked by these disclosures, but 
blamed himself far more deeply than he was 
disposed to blame Kate. Her youth and inex- 
perience fully excused her in his eyes. His own 
blindness was the most unaccountable. His want 
of consideration in placing her in the way of 
such temptations seemed inexcusable. He, who 
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had so solemnly promised to cherish and protect 
her, had, in his unwitting confidence in the in- 
tegrity of others, exposed her to the worst of 
perils. He understood Fanny’s malice very well, 
though only her own lips could have persuaded 
him of its existence. The sisterly affection that 
she had offered, in place of the dearer claim that 
she had striven so vainly to establish, he had 
believed to be sincere, and had rejoiced to see it 
bestowed upon Kate also, He had sometimes 
doubted the utility of their particular intimacy, 
but never, even in thought, had he suspected 
Fanny to be capable of any thing dishonorable. 
And this, then, was the solution to what had so 
long puzzled him, and Kate’s fits of sadness 
were all explained by it. 

“Poor Kate!” he sighed again. 
continued : 

“You will be at the party to-night, and I will 
introduce you to her. You might help me a 
great deal, Louisa, if you would. She might be 
invited here, and a simple game at cards pro- 
posed at first, in which nothing should be haz- 
arded—a game for mere simple amusement, you 
know.” 

“T will have nothing whatever to do with it. 
My conscience—” 

“Your conscience !” interrupted Fanny, “I did 
not know you had one. There, you need not 
get angry. I was speaking in jest. But really 
you must become acquainted with Kate. She 
will wear a new fancy silk to-night that is not 
paid for. I wonder if Charles Lane really thinks 
that she dresses so expensively upon the sum he 
allows her. I coaxed her to Brown’s with a 
good deal of difficulty, for she had sat down 
with the gravest face you ever saw to study 
economy. And I bought a dress that I did not 
want for the pleasure of getting her to purchase 
a similar one on credit. Economy, indeed! And 
Fanny Bryant her intimate friend !” 

Both ladies laughed heartily. 

“Tt ’s too bad, too bad, Fanny. Why, you are 
as bad as you were when we were at school, and 
you stole Miss Burton’s prize essay.” 

“But this is better fun than that. If you had 
only been at Brown’s and seen me manage the 
poor little fool, you would say I had vastly im- 
proved. To-night I will give her a whispered 
hint that I believe Mr. Lane is getting suspicious, 
and you shall see her turn pale and shiver as 
if she had the western ague.” 

“You are perfectly heartless,” said the other 
lady, laughing, however, in the most encouraging 
manner. “Hush! here comes Tom !” 

A little boy entered the room. 


Miss Bryant 








“Shut the parlor door, Tom, and then go and 
play; cousin Lou is busy.” 

The boy did as he was requested, and in so 
doing shut out the amiable schemes of Miss Bry- 
ant from the ears of her particular friend’s hus- 
band. He had heard enough, however, to explain 
every thing. Fanny had unconsciously been a 
most powerful pleader in behalf of Kate, and it 
was only a sentence of forgiveness and love that 
her judge was to pronounce. 

The gentleman did not return; so he left a 
message for him, and went back to his office to 
reflect alone upon what he had heard, and to 
decide upon some method of gaining Kate’s con- 
fidence without alarming her fears. The late 
improvement in her spirits seemed now an un- 
favorable symptom; he feared that she was get- 
ting accustomed to her dishonorable position, and 
less sensitive to what was wrong in it. He sent 
home—as his business frequently obliged him to 
do—an excuse for not coming to dinner, and 
spent the whole afternoon in forming plans and 
discarding them. 

“Tf Katie would bring her troubles to me, and 
confide in me, as she ought to do, it would be 
easy enough to arrange matters. The bills must 
be paid directly, and this precious intimacy must 
be broken up at once, and Kate must not go to 
this party to be tormented so cruelly. I must 
speak to her about it all at once. If I delay 
other mischief will be brewing.” 

It had been a miserable day for Kate. Her 
mother had suggested no plan for the removal 
of her difficulties, but had urged her—as. she 
valued her future happiness—to go directly to 
Charles and tell the humiliating truth. There 
seemed no other way to extricate herself; but she 
remembered Fanny’s warnings, and shrunk from 
the idea of explanation. 

“Tf he only knew how much Fanny has en- 
couraged me in all this wretched business, it 
would not seem so bad to him; but he will 
think more meanly of me if he finds that I add 
to my other faults treachery to my friend. No, 
I will never excuse myself by throwing the blame 
on him.” 

As the hour approached for dressing for the 
party, she became more and more uneasy. 
Fanny had insisted on their being dressed alike, 
and she dreaded the remarks that she would 
make on her appearance. When she was dressed 
she began to be anxious about her husband. 
It was not usual for him to be so tardy, and on 
this occasion she was particularly desirous to ar- 
rive at the party before the rooms were crowded, 
that she might secure some quiet corner where 
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she would be screened from general observation. 
At last he came in, but she observed that he was 
in his usual dress. 

“Not ready, Charles?’ she said, “it is late, 
and I have been waiting a long time.” 

“T am very sorry, but I was detained by busi- 
ness.” 

“Tt is always business, business!” said Kate, 
in a vexed and impatient tone; “I detest busi- 
ness, Charles.” 

He turned to look at her in some astonishment. 


“Indeed! atd how should we live with- 
out it ?” 
“Live? As other people do. But we must 


not wait to talk about it. 
soon, Charles ?” 

He did not reply; and as she raised her eyes to 
his face she was struck with its unusual expres- 
sion. It was not the fond, admiring glance that 
he usually accorded to her attire when dressed 
for society ; its seriousness awed her. One more 
stolen look, and the conviction rushed upon her 
mind that the vail was at last torn from all she 
had striven to conceal, and her disgraceful posi- 
tion made known. A sensation of relief mingled 
with the feeling of shame that led her to cover 
her burning face with both hands. She could 
not meet his look with the calm, untroubled 
glance of other days. He noted the change, and 
sighed deeply as he came to her side. 

“Do not be afraid of me, Katie,” he said, “I 
have been more to blame than you in all that 
has troubled you; for I should have considered 
your youth and yielding temper, and have 
shielded you from temptation. Look up, and 
do not tremble so. I know it all, and love you 
just the same. But really, Katie, there must be 
confidence between us now.” 

He sat down on the sofa and drew her to his 
side. : 

“Can you not trust me, Katie ?” 

Her head dropped lower and lower; his manly 
kindness made her fault only the more odious 
and contemptible. 

“Tell me all about it, Katie,” he said soothingly, 
as he smoothed back with his hand the shining 
tresses that hung over her face; “let me know 
all, and we will find out a remedy. Look up, 
my rose, say you forgive me for being so careless 
of my best treasure, for exposing you to such 
dangers.” 

“O, Charles!” she exclaimed, for the first time 
looking up, “I am sure that you do not know all. 
You could not speak so kindly if you did. I 
have done a great wrong. I am deeply involved 


You will be ready 


in debt, and it is not a single error that I have | 








| first, it would have been better. 


been guilty of, but it has been reported over and 
over again.” 

“Dear Katie !” 

“T—I should have come to you at first, but I 
feared ‘so much lest you should so despise my 
folly as finally to hate me. 
of honor, and how much I have disgraced you 
as well as myself; but O, Charles, you can never 
know how I have suffered !” 

“T know that you have been very unhappy. 
If I had known the you had but 
trusted me sufficiently to have confided in me at 
But we can 
not recall the past; it only remains to relieve you 
now, and—” 

“No, Charles,” she interrupted him, “ you must 
not help me, I will work my way out without 
aid; only say that I have not wholly lost your 
esteem, that you do not despise my weakness, 
and I shall have courage and strength for any 
thing. Let me remedy the evil by myself.” 

“Impossible! My dear wife, do you suppose 
I value a few dollars when it is to secure peace 
and tranquillity for you? Tell me to whom you 
are indebted and for how much. I will arrange 
it all, and we will begin the world anew, my 
Katie.” 

“No, no, I want to learn self-reliance and re- 
gain my self-respect. If tho task is difficult the 
lesson will be more perfect.” 

“But, Kate—” 

“Please let me try; you do not know how 
dreadful it is to be afraid to trust one’s self.” 

“But, Kate,” said her husband, “listen a mo- 
ment tome. And first tell me the amount to be 
paid.” 

She hesitated, and raised her eyes timidly to 
his face, but she saw only love and enourage- 
ment there, so she answered boldly, “ Eight hun- 
dred dollars.” It was a larger sum than he nad 
expected to hear; but he continued quietly, “The 
last new silk at Brown’s, is that included in the 
sum you mentioned ?” 

“Yes; but mamma has taken that for Clara, 
and I have two hundred dollars more that Mrs. 
Parker paid for my shawl.” 

“So you have sold the shawl. Well, my little 
merchant, what is there besides the dress and 
shawl ?” 

“How did you know about the dress ?” 

“T overheard Miss Bryant telling a lady how 
she coaxed and ridiculed a ‘poor little fool’— 


I know your sense 


cause, if 


| these were her words, Katie—‘till she prevailed 





on her to run in debt for it.” 
“O, Charles!” exclaimed his wife, opening her 
eyes to their fullest extent. 
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“And O, Kate!” he replied, laughing, as he 
imitated her astonished looks. “ Well, you will 
at least know how to appreciate her worth as a 
friend. What other articles did you buy in this 
way ?”? 

“These bracelets, and—and that diamond pin, 
and—” 

“Wel? 

“The hat which you called a butterfly because 
of its gay trimming, and a great quantity of lace, 
and—and the brocade dress that you admired 
when we went to Mrs. Grey’s.” 

“Were they all bought at Brown’s ?” 

“All but the jewelry. I bought that of a trav- 
eling peddler. Fanny said that they were very 
beautiful and—and very becoming to me, and 
that a chance to get any so cheap might never 
come again, and she lent me the money.” 

“Ah, well, then we have not to hunt up the 
peddler. Have you mentioned all ?’ 

“Ta” 

“Now, thea, Katie, I shall pay these debts 
directly—or rather I shall ask you to do so.” 

“Tf you please, Charles,” she interrupted him. 

“T don’t please. For my sake as well as for 
yours these accounts must not be suffered to run.” 
He observed her look of disappointment, and 
continued: “If you really have it so much 4t 
heart you may puzzle yourself as well to pay 
me as any one else. I will trust you longer than 
Brown will, Katie, and I will consider happy 
looks and restored peace as lawful currency if 
you are pressed for money.” 

“But I am in earnest, Charles,” she urged, “I 
must pay it all—every penny. And you must 
not add to the liberal sum you have always 
allowed me.” 

“TI will exact the last half cent if it will please 
But you must be my merry, happy Kate; 
you are not to grow pale and fret yourself about 
it; and, above all, you must never have a secret 
from me again. Promise me this.” 

The required promise was so earnestly given 
that Charles could not forbear a smile. 

“Look at the clock,” he said, “shall we go to 
the party ?” 

Wet us spend the evening at home together. 


you. 


| 
| 








Where can we find a place so pleasant as our | 
own home? Wait till I run up stairs and change | 


my dress and get my work—” 

“And bathe these swollen eyes, 
what then ?” 

“ Let us have the books and the 
do on stormy evenings. I am so 
when it storms.” 

He looked at her attentively as 


Katie. And 


he held the 





| very seldom before we were married. 


music, as we | 
glad always | 


| 


door open for her. The old sunshine of the 
heart illuminated the sweet face once more, 
and he heard her singing as she went up the 
He thought of his early dreams of do- 
mestic bliss, and began to ask himself if it were 
not wiser to endeavor to render his wife happy 
at home than to persist in exposing her to the 
corrupting influence of fashionable life. He was 
thinking deeply on this question when she re- 


stairs. 


| turned. 


“We can be happy by ourselves, Kate,” he 
said as he put on the slippers and dressing-gown 
that she had brought down; “we are not de- 
pendent on other people for our comfort.” 

“No, indeed.” 

“Tt is rather strange that we so often seek 
abroad what we leave at home; don’t you think 
so, Kate ?” 

“Of what are you thinking?’ she asked, a 
little puzzled by his grave manner. 

“Of home pleasures, dear. Have you never 
thought that the quiet happiness that is found 
in your father’s house, for example, is worth more 
than the exciting pleasures of society ?” 

“A thousand times. And I’ve thought it very 
strange that you, Charles, who used to enjoy so 
well those quiet evenings at father’s, should care 
so little about our own home, and insist so strongly 
on the claims of society.” 

“It was to gratify you—to keep you from 
pining after the old home.” 

“Then, are you not a foolish man?’ said 
Katie, in her light, natural manner, and smiling 
brightly as she put her little work-box on the 
table; “now, sit) do you see this? Thimble, 
needles, scissors, thread; they are to come down 
every night, and the books, too,” she added, 
pointing to the bookcase; “and when we are 
tired, there’s the music! Will you really agree 
to it ?” 

“To what?’ He had not seen her eyes 
sparkle so for many a day. 

“Will you be contented with those home pleas- 
ures of which you just spoke? I should be 
so happy, Charles, if you were satisfied. Fanny 
says you are passionately fond of society, and 
that I must adapt my country taste to yours, if I 
wish to make you happy.” 

“Fanny knows better. I went into company 
But we 
will forget her and settle down into steady old 
people at once. Never mind the work-box to- 
night, I am tired, and you must rest me with the 
dear old music. I shall be a very tyrant in my 
exactions if we are to amuse each other.” 

“We shail be very happy.” 
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It was indeed a happy evening that they spent 
together. It was nearly as late as the usual 
hour of return from abroad when the piano was 
finally shut and the parlor deserted. 

The next morning brought Fanny. Kate tried 
hard to assume her usual cordial manner, but 
could not succeed. 

“Why were you not at the party, Kate ?” 

“We preferred staying at home.” 

“Indeed! I supposed you would be there, as 
you had a new dress on purpose to wear. An 
old friend and schoolmate of mine was there, 
and I wanted to introduce you to her. Are you 
going to Mrs. Grey’s to-night ?” 

“No, I think not.” 

“You are invited, I suppose ?” 

“Yes, but have already declined going.” 

“Why, Kate, what has come to you? I came 
in to invite you to call on my friend, but I sup- 
pose it would be useless if you have retired from 
the world.” 

These allusions to her friend recalled all Fan- 
ny’s schemes to Kate’s mind, for Charles had 
related to her the conversation so providentially 
overheard, and she now replied with some spirit, 
“T think, Fanny, that the best place for the 
‘poor little fool’ who can be coaxed or ridiculed 
to incur a debt is at home.” 

Miss Bryant started, colored slightly, and fidget- 
ed uneasily in her chair. There was something 
in Kate’s cool, dignified manner that disconcerted 


her. 


seemed suddenly to have laid aside her yielding, 
childish character, and to have acquired in its 
place the graceful dignity of womanhood. Hence- 
forth, her home was her earthly paradise; and 
when, in a few short months, the altar of prayer 
was erected there, and she with her noble hus- 
band had become partakers of the great salva- 
tion of the Gospel of Christ, true peace and 
heavenly joy came to hallow and purify the 
domestic pleasures of home. They live still. 
Foremost in their efforts to promote the good of 
others, they stand firmly in the ranks of those 
who are battling for the right and succoring the 
oppressed. 

To Miss Bryant the sudden failure of. her? 
pleasant schemes still remains a mysteryg*and 
still less does she understand the cha®¥é, *so 
wbiding and happy, that has been wrought in 
their hearts by the power of God’s Holy Spirit. 
She calls on them occasionally and is politely 
received, but into the charmed circle of love that 
surrounds them she has never been able to enter. 


——-_— 9» @e———— 


SOLITUDE. 
BY INA CLAYTON. 


_ 


YWEET solitude, thy hours are charming. I 
S hasten with pleasure from the busy throng, 
from the vain allurements of the world, to yon- 
deg@olitary walk or some hidden bower, and 
Be hold sweet communion with my God! 0, 

ied freedom from the mind’s thrall, thou shalt 


“I don’t know what you mean,” she said, g%¥e e! Not a day shall pass that I do not 


rising hurriedly as Charles came in. A sudden 
thought seemed to occur to hefas he sat down 
near them. “I am in a hurry, Mrs. Lane, having 
several calls to make. I thought I would just 
come in to ask when it will be convenient for 
you to pay the money you borrowed of me. I 
am loth to mention such a trifle, but it would 
really oblige me if you could pay it at once.” 
Fanny had calculated on seeing the greatest 
dismay and consternation depicted on either face 
before her. But Charles coolly took up a review 
from the table and began to cut the leaves, while 





Kate counted the required sum from her purse 
and laid it before her. Miss Bryant bit her lip | 
with vexation. She saw that her plans were 
understood, that she was foiled in all her efforts, 
and that perfect confidence had been restored 
between Charles and his wife. She lingered a 
few moments in the vain hope of resuming her 
old place in the family or of obtaining some 
knowledge of the explanation which had evi- 
dently taken place ; but it was soon quite plain to 
her that their intimacy was at an end. Kate 








spend some portion of it in solitude; nor will I 
fail to commiserate those who are denied this 
silent retreat from a distracting world! I am 
tired of its pride and vanities, and will shrink 
from them as from the remembrance of a venom- 
ous reptile. I will admire the works of my Cre- 
ator with delight; I will gaze upon them, for the 
works of man are not to be compared with thine, 
O God! I will contemplate thy goodness. May 
these hours of peace and quiet ever be allotted 
me, and my heart be weaned from the things 
of this world! 0, it is sweet and heart-cheering 
to meditate when evening hours approach*> It 
is with admiration I gaze upon the wide ex > 


above me and view those glittering orbs, and 4 


think how far, far beyond those brilliant stars 
shines one eternal day, and that a righteous 
Judge forever reigneth within that celestial abode. 


———e@e—_—___ 
InvincrBLe fidelity, good humor, and compla- 


cency of temper outlive all the ¢harms of a fine 
face, and make the decay of it invisible. 
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THE PILGRIMS AND THEIR PITCHERS. 


T was long ago, and somewhere in the eastern 
| clime. The king came into the garden and 
called the children around him. He led them 
up to a sunny knoll, and a leafy arbor on its sum- 
mit. And when they had all sat down, he said, 
“You see far down the river, and hanging, as on 
the side of the hill, yon palace? It is a palace, 
though here it looks so little and far away. But 
when you reach it you will find it a larger and 
sweeter home than this; and when you come you 
will find that I have got there before you. And 
when you arrive at the gate, that they may know 
that you belong to me, and may let you in, here 
is what each of you must take with him’ And 
he gave to each of the children a most beautiful 
porcelain jar—a little pitcher so exquisitely fash- 
ioned that you were almost afraid to touch it, so 
pure that you could see the daylight through it, 
and with delicate figures raised on its sides. 
“Take this, and carry it carefully. Walk stead- 


ily, and the journey will soon be over.” But 
they had not gone far before they forgot. One 


was running carelessly and looking over his 
shoulder, when his foot stumbled, and as he fell 
fall length on the stony path, the pitcher was 
shivered in a thousand pieces; and one way and 
another, long, long before they reached the palace 


they had broken all the pitchers. When this | 


happened I may mention what some of them did. 
Some grew sulky, and knowing that it was of no 
use to go forward without the token, they began 
to shatter the fragments still smaller, and dashed 
the broken sherds among the stones, and stamped 
them with their feet; and then they said, “Why 
trouble ourselves about this palace? It is far 
away, and here is a pleasant spot. We will just 
stay here and play.” And so they began to play. 
Another could not play, but sat wringing his 
hands, and weeping bitterly. Another grew pale 
at first, but recovered his composure a little on ob- 
serving that his pitcher was not broken so bad as 
some others. There were three or four large 
pieces, and these he put together as well as he 
could. It was a broken pitcher that could hold 
no water, but by a little care he could keep it to- 
gether; and so he gathered courage, and began 
to walk along more cautiously. Just then a voice 
accosted the weeping boy, and looking up, he saw 
a very lovely form, with a sweet and pleasant 
countenance—such a countenance as is accus- 
tomed to be happy, though something for the 
present has made it sad. And in his hand he 
held just such a pitcher as the little boy had 
broken, only the workmanship was more exquisite, 





| 








and the colors are as bright as the rainbow round 
the stranger’s head. “You may have it,” he said, 
“it is better than the one you have lost, and 
though it is not the same, they will know it at 
the gate.” The little mourner could scarcely be- 
lieve that it was really meant for him. He 
held out his hand for the stranger’s vase, and 
gave a sob of joyful surprise when he found it his 
own. He began his journey again, and you would 
have liked to see how tenderly he carried his 
treasure, and how carefully he picked his steps, 
and how, sometimes, when he gave another look 
at it, the tear would fill his eye. The stranger 
made the same offer to the playing boys, but by 
this time they were so bent on their new amuse- 
ments, that they did not care for it. Some saucy 
children said, he might leave his present there if 
he liked, and they would take it when they were 
ready. He passed away, and spoke to the boy 
who was carrying the broken pitcher. At first he 
would have denied that it was broken, but the 
traveler’s clear glance had already seen it all; and 
so he told him, “ You had better cast it away and 
have this one in its stead.” The boy would have 
been very glad to have this new one, but to throw 
away the relics of his own was what he could 
never think of. They were his chief dependence 
every time he thought of the journey’s end; so 
he thanked the stranger, and clasped his frag- 
ments firmer. The boy with the gift-pitcher, and 
this other, reached the precincts of the palace 
about the same time. They stood for a little 
and looked on. They noticed some of the bright- 
robed inhabitanfs going out and in, and every 
time they passed the gate they presented such a to- 
ken as they themselves had once got from the king, 
but had broken so long ago. The boy who had 
accepted the kind stranger’s present now went for- 
ward, and held it up; and whether’it was the light 
glancing on it from the pearly gate, I can not tell, 


but at that instant its owner thought that it had ; 


never looked so fair. He who kept the gate seemed 
to think the same, for he gave a friendly smile, as 
much as to say, “I know who gave you that;” and 
immediately the door was lifted up and let the little 
pilgrim in. The boy with the broken pitcher now 
began to wish that his choice had been the same ; 
but there was no help for it now. He adjusted 
the fragments as skillfully as he could, and trying 
to look courageous, carried them in both his hands. 
But he who kept the gate was not to be deceived. 
He shook his head, and there was that sorrow in 
his look which leaves no hope. The bearer of 
the broken pitcher still held fast his useless 
sherds; but he soon found that it was vain to 
linger. The door continued shut. 
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PARABLES BY AGNES FRANZ. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, 


HE father of Agnes Franz was Regierungs- 
tath—Government-Councilor—at Miltitz, in 
Silesia, where she was born, in 1794. Hers was 
one of those seemly lives of noble self-sacrifice, 
which we know so well to admire—so little to 
imitate. Devoted first to the care of her widowed 
mother, afterward to her sisters’ children, who had 
been left friendless but for her friendliness, seek- 
ing not her own things, but the things of others; 
doing good according to her opportunity, and find- 
ing time to write her pleasantimaginings for our 
sakes also, she led her quiet and peaceable life 
many-wheres; last and longest of all, in her 
cheerful upper room in Breslau, where, pictured 
by some friendly hand, we have had delightfal 
glimpses of her in literary journals, at calm, intel- 
lectual tea-parties, or playing with her adopted 
children round the tree at Christmas time ; where, 
also, she died not long ago, to the grief of many 
who had learned to love her meek and quiet 
ways and working. 


FROST-BLOSSOM. 


“Dear father,” exclaimed little Maurice, as he 
stepped out of his bedroom, and the early morning 
light shone cheerily into the room, “look here, O 
look! Beautiful white flowers have blossomed on 
our windows, just as finely shaped and as prettily 
covered with silver dust as the auricula you brought 
us yesterday, only much more beautiful, for they 
glisten as if they were made of diamonds.” 

“The winter will be doing the work of the 
spring,” said smiling the father; “but trust it not. 
It is only like a teacher who is content in his 
pupils with outward show and splendor.” 

“Meanest thou then,” inquired the boy, “that 
these flowers are more perishable than yonder 
one? don’t they hang there on the window as 
fast as if a skillful hand had sewed them in? It 
seems to me as if they would long outlast the 
poor auricula, for it has drawn together its calyx 
so disconsolately, as if it thought itself dying, 
while these crystal twigs are expanding ever larger 
and lovelier.” 

“ Only let the sun rise a little higher,” answered 
the father, “and then thou wilt learn to distin- 
guish between reality and semblance.” 

And when full day now began to gild the 
chamber, and the sunbeams touched the white 
flowers on the window, then they disappeared the 
one after the other; but the little auricula raised 


its velvety head to meet the warm sun’s kiss, and | 
speedily the fragrant calyx opened, displaying to ' 








the wondering boy the golden flower, and breath- 
ing on him with the breath of the spring. 

“ Alas, for the deceitful winter !” cried Maurice, 
“Henceforward I will tend the more carefully the 


| little, modest auricula, and trust alone the fair, 


odorous spring-flowers.” 

“Knowest thou not, also, that the winter hath 
a lesson to give thee ?” said the father. “Behold! 
delusions there are in plenty around us, and not 
the winter alone deceives us; but men, too, seek 
to delude by a false appearance, and an empty 
show. There are many smooth words and much 
brilliant discourse current which may easily de- 
ceive a well-meaning heart, because it thinks to 
recognize therein the existence of love. But 
these, too, like the crystal flowers, are often 
merely the fruit of the frost, lacking altogether in 
life. A single testing ray of truth, and they vanish 
into their own nothifigness. But the noble heart is 
like the flower which unfolds ever and ever lovelier 
in the sunshine; its value can only become the 
greater to us the more the heavenly light enlight- 
ens our eyes. O, that thou mayest early learn to 
distinguish between the truth and the show, and 
flee vain delusions which entice, indeed, but can 
never satisfy or enduringly bless the heart !” 

So spoke the father. But Maurice, in a quiet 
heart, laid up and pondered the lesson. 


THE GRAIN OF CORN. 


“See here, father,” exclaimed Conrad, pointing 
to six heavy ears of corn which had all grown 
from a single grain, “see what an abundant bless- 
ing one little corn grain may have! We take lit- 
tle thought of it, but walk by with heedless tread, 
and every grain is a rich gift of God, in which a 
whole harvest is inclosed.” 

“So it is, my son,” replied the father. “God 
hath bestowed on all that is good and profitable 
an especial blessing. He walks invisible through 
our fields, and causes the young sown crop to 
prosper, so that bread may never be lacking to 
the diligent man. And as He cares for our bodily 
needs, so hath he his eye directed with double 
care upon the soul—the much more important 
part of man. Also for this there is a grain of 
seed which may bring forth fruit a hundred-fold. 
It is the living word that comes from above, and 
was given to men in order to spread even further 
the kingdom of Love and Truth. O, my son, a 
single word of God’s honor, spoken in the might 
of faith—a single deed of love done in his spirit, 
may be likened to that seed-corn, and go on in- 
creasing ever in fruitfulness from generation to 
generation. Happy he to whom it is given to 
strew the golden grains of the Spirit, the costly 
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seed of noble doctrine! He may either see the 
fruits thereof here below or no; in secret, also, 
doth the heavenly blessing unfold itself. But 
one day all shall be made manifest, and then 
shall it wave to meet Him—the golden harvest 
of which he sowed the seed, and angels shall 
bring home the sheaves, and God himself shall 
rejoice over his wealthy autumn.” 

“O, father,’ cried Conrad, “thou hast said I 
should be a farmer, and learn to cultivate the 
field. ©, that I were also a sower after a spiritual 
sort, for more dearly than all might I call those 
sheaves mine on which the heavenly Father looks 
down so well pleased !” 


THE LAST COMFORT. 


The active and virtuous Almanzor saw the 
evening of his days coming on. Faithfully and 
honestly he had bestowed the years that the Lord 
had given him in doing good to his fellows—had 
shared his possessions with the poor, and had 
sought to serve his brethren at the sacrifice of his 
own advantage. From his youth he had kept a 
day-book, in which he had registered every silent 
victory over himself, and every blessed deed of 
his life. He only and God knew what was 
therein, and he thought, “When once my life’s 
sun is sinking, and all the joys and hopes of ex- 
istence are growing dim and pale, then shall the 
memory of these hours arise over me like a com- 
forting moonshine, to beam in peacefulness over 
the terror of the night of death into the darkness 
of the breaking eye, and to light me softly over 
into the field of: heaven.” 

So thought Almanzor, and with secret satisfac- 
tion looked upon the book. Every page of it dis- 
covered to his soul an immortal joy, for every- 
where his eye fell upon doings of charity and on 
the thanks and the blessing of those whom he 
had comforted or saved. 

And it befell that the noble old man, visited by 
dangerous disease, sank upon the sick-bed. The 
pain to his members grew from day to day, and 
his soul was sorrowful. He felt that his hour was 
approaching, and began to prepare himself for 
death. Life grew dim before him like a colorless 
picture, and all that had given him joy before 
seemed to him a worthless shadow. 

And his friends came to him and took thought 
how they might cheer his soul. And they told 
him of the thriving of his plantations—of the 
blessing that was on his crops—of the new in- 
crease of his goods. But he tu:ned his face from 
them, and the pains in his limbs grew worse, and 
his breast heaved in restless struggle, and he 
longed for relief. 





Then his daughters came, and they prepared 


for him a precious draught. And they brought 
him wine and costly fruit; but soon as.the invalid 
had brought the refreshment to his lips he shook 
his head mcarnfully, and turned away his coun- 
tenance and sighed. 

Then one of his sons bethought him of the 
day-book, of which he had once heard his father 
say, that it contained quickening and comfort for 
the last hours of life. And he sat down by the 
bedside, and, with a soft voice, began to read from 
it. But his friends stood in deep emotion around, 
and folded their hands as the secrets of that no- 
blest soul became known to them, and as they 
looked into the heart of the dying, now, for the 
first time, laid open in all its nobleness before 
them. But Almanzor turned his countenance 
aside, more troubled than before, and a cold 
sweat covered his forehead, and his eye wan- 
dered about in the circle as if painfully seeking 
for somewhat. 

Then sounding across from afar it came like a 
trumpet-clang, and a solemn music came moving 
nearer and nearer. With a triumphant sound did 
the words of the hymn, “Jesus, thou art my con- 
fidence,” pierce into the soul of the sufferer. And 
the form of Almanzor raised itself once more. 
A joyful brightness flew across the sunken fea- 
tures, and he received with upraised hands the 
cheering sound, and listened, blissfully refreshed, 
till the tones of the hymn became undistinguish- 
able in the distance. 

Then a holy shudder passed through the as- 
sembled circle, and they sank upon their knees, 
and bent down sighing over the hands of the 
seeming glorified one. 

But he looked on them and spoke: “Why 
weep ye? Has my thirsty soul not found that it 
was longing after? Isought it first by myself in 
the feeble testimonies of my own faithfulness. 
But there is one comfort only in the hour of 
death—only one balm for the breaking heart. 
Praised be God that my soul hath found it!” 

And in deep devotion. he folded his hands over 
the laboriously breathing breast. And the hymn 
came yet soundiug afar like the assurance of 
eternal life, and the evening sun poured down its 
departing light and sank gently to its rest. 

Almanzor also bent his head, and the hymn 
became silent. The Angel of Death had carried 
the praying soul to its home. 


THE LESSON OF THE FLOWERS. 


“Whence comest thou, so solitary and so sad ?” 
asked Emilius of his friend Albano, who, with an 
expression of deep and. painful seriousness, was 
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stepping forth from amid the church-yard cy- 
presses, 

“I haveebeen laying in the earth a grain of 
seed,” the other answered ; “a noble lovely seed; 
grain holding within it a wealth of brave hopes. 
[t is Elvira, my little daughter, whom I have 
been burying. I thought I might in the course 
of the years have had the pleasure of secing her 
mind expand and blossom; but the Lord hath 
otherwise resolved. He has deferred my hope 
till that morning, when His mighty word, ‘ Let it 
be,’ shall sound anew, and the bloom of an unfad- 
ing life shall awake out of the mysterious seed 
of the graves.” 

“Ah, my friend,” replied Emilius, “may these 
goodly hopes, wherewith thou seekest to soothe 
the longing heart, never forsake thee! It is so 
natural to hope for a visible reviving of those we 
love, that I can easily comprehend how one so wil- 
lingly surrenders one’s self to the pleasant dream.” 

“Thou namest it, then, a dream, what to us 
Christians is a holy, well-warranted verity ?” 
asked Albano. 

“Do not think,” answered Emilius, “that I am 
of those who disbelieve in a spiritual immortality. 
No, on the contrary, my whole life would be 
planless, if I could not suppose that it was ripen- 
ing toward a higher development. 


peris’:able dust of our bodies, which is given back 
to its original clay. The conception that I form 
to myself is much too exalted to unite itself with 
the mean clod that composes man’s perishable 
remains.” 

Albano looked on his friend with a look of 
marvél, for he believed in the promise of the Lord, 
and in Ais sensible resurrection; but as he met 
the cold smile of the understanding on the face 
of Emilius, he remained sorrowfully silent, and 
they walked along beside one another, each sunk 
in his own meditations. 

They were now arrived in Albano’s garden, and 
he, in a friendly manner, asked his companion to 
sit down with him underian arbor. The sun was 
just hasting to his setting, and the rich, various- 
colored flower-beds, which they could see from 
where they sat, gleamed in the golden reflection 
of the heavenly light. Then Ottilia, Albano’s 
youngest daughter, came gleesomely skipping 
past. She carried a large full-blown poppy in her 
hand, and called out to her father, “See here, 
dear papa, what*has grown out of the small, un- 
importatit-looking dust which you threw about 
that day in my garden. This noble flower, white 
as the snow, and edged with as perfect red as the 
roses ‘of our garden, haf blossomed from it. Is 


But do not | 
imagine that I must also attach my hopes to the | 








not that a wonder? Sure no one who had not 


seen it with his own eyes could believe it.” 

“Thou art right, my child,” answered Albano; 
“we are every-where encircled with mysteries, 
Blessed is he who believes without having seen.” 
Then Emilius blushed and took hold of the 
flower, and looked down on it in silent thought. 

“What a difference!” began Ottilia afresh; 
“the tiny little grain of poppy seed that vanished 
without a trace in the earth, and this shining, 
beautiful flower! But, father,’ she continued, 
with animation, “whence come these manifold 
colors, and the enamel of these leaves, when the 
earth consists ouly of dark dust, and the little 
grain of seed of nothing better ?” 

“That is also a divine mystery which no hu- 
man eye may read into,” replied the father. 
“Every flower is a herald of almightiness—a 
messenger full of the blissfulest hopes, and, 
therefore, it is that sorrow so willingly adorns the 
graves with flowers, because every one of them is 
an expounder of the comfortable doctrine of the 
rising to a new life after death’s dark night.” 

“O, come, my father, I will plant this flower on 
Elvira’s grave!” said Ottilia. “I know now that 
God is almighty, and that in his own time he will 
also raise again my loved little sister, and clothe 
her with heavenly beauties.” 

Then Albano looked on his friend, and he met 
his eye as he turned it away to hide a tear, And 
now Emilius arose and laid his hand on Ottilia’s 
head, and spoke, “O, how near heaven stands to 
the childlike heart! ‘Blessed is he who has not 
seen and yet has believed !” 

= on 


WANTS AND BLESSINGS 
BY PHBE CARY. 
No gift of poesy is mine, 
To bring me either friends or fame ; 
I have not written any line 
To link remembrance with my name ; 


No wealth, to take with open palms 
Its blessings to the poor and weak— 
Not of my charities and alms 
Hag any tongue the right to speak. 


I have no beauty in my face, 
Where roses bloomed not in its prime ; 
The brown grows darker, and I trace 
Daily the deepening lines of time. 
Yet to me friends, most kind and true, 
A little of their love have given ; 
I have my blessings, though but few, 
Some trust in man, much faith in heaven— 


Faith that our Lord’s great sacrifice 
Hath power to save us from the fall 
And hope, through God’s abounding grace, 
To find forgivencss—this is all. 
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NANCY HART: 
A HEROINE OF THE REVOLUTION. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


| gees life in the early settlement of this 

country tended to develop strong, if not ele- 
gant traits of character. The hardship and expo- 
sure incident to the subjugation of a new country 
to the dominion of civilization, the daily struggle 
for the necessaries of life, and the constant expo- 
sure to attack from savage denizens of the for- 
est—more savage and dangerous when in the hu- 
man than in the animal form—-nurtured a courage 
and a self-reliance obtained in no other school. 
Feats of adventure, of strategy, and of heroic 
daring in deathly conflict with the wild beast or 
the murderous Indian, dot every stage of our 
early history. 

Nurtured in such a school, the hardy popula- 
tion of this country received the best possible 
training for those stirring scenes of tumult and 
conflics which eventuated in our national inde- 
pendence. During those eventful years of Revo- 
lutionary strife, the whole land was but little less 
than an arena of guerrilla warfare, in which the 
hardy pioneer and the Indian played a conspicu- 
one ; During these perilous times, the pio- 
jeer women often equaled their hardy husbands 
in daring and heroic adventure. They were 
women who were not, perhaps, conversant with 
the etiquette of fashionable life, would not lend 
any special grace to a modern drawing-room, or 
readily recognize the special uses of a piano ; but 
they were emphatically women for the times. 
And our common country owes them an untold 
debt of gratitude. 

One of these “heroines of the olden times” 
flourishes in one of our engravings. We propose 
also to give her a place and a record in our pages. 
Nancy Hart was one of the most remarkable 
women of Revolutionary times. Her husband, 
Benjamin Hart, was a brother of the celebrated 
Col. Thomas Hart, of Kentucky, who was the 
father of the wife of Henry Clay, and also mater- 
nal uncle of Thomas Hart Benton. Our heroine, 


therefore, seems to have been very respectably | 


connected. A short time before the Revolution, 
she and her husband removed from North Caro- 
lina to Georgia, and settled in Elbert county, on 
Broad river, near where the stfeam, called from 
her, “ War-Woman’s Creek,” empties into it. 
The spot, it is said, is still marked by “ag apple- 
orchard ;” but we apprehend many other spots are 
marked in the same way. If it shall appear to 
our readers that we have given our heroine a 


rather rough setting, it must also be borne in 
Vou. XVII.—6 


mind that the setting should correspond to the 


The most brilliant diamond is but a re- 
fined piece of charcoal, so chemists tell us. Thus 
refined, it may be set in gold; but “charcoal 
sketches” only are adapted to the charcoal state. 
We do not mean that our subject was black as 
to the article of skin; nor, indeed, that morally 
her nature wore a darker stain than many who 
move in refined and polished society. But that 
there was a rough exterior which would repel every 
attempt at gilding as unnatural and out of place. 

Nancy Hart was not beautiful; but, neverthe- 
less, was evidently designed to make a figure in the 
world. She was six feet in hight, well-limbed, 
and muscular; in fact, of Patagonian proportions, 
and, it must also be confessed, somewhat ungainly 
in figure. She was marked by nature with prom- 
inent, rather than handsome features. Her mouth 
was broad and angular; she was horribly cross- 
eyed; her countenancé was unmistakably de- 
cided, and somewhat ferocious in its expression ; 
in speech she was rude; and in manners awk- 
ward. 

In her general character, also, Nancy Hart was 
decidedly “a: case.” Her temper, when “up,” 
was modeled something after the tornado order; 
nor was she remarkably choice of the language, 
or the acts in which it found expression. In fact, 
it must be ackndwledged that she was no less 
cross-grained than cross-eyed. Her ideas of liberty 
were somewhat high-toned; and, indeed, it is 
said that over her husband she held 

“The reins of absolute command, 

With all the government of house and land, 
And empire o’er his tongue, and o’er his hand.” 

She was expert in the use of the rifle, and, 
though cross-eyed, she was a keen marksman. 
No hunter excelled her in this. She was a 
“dead shotg? This was her boast. “Nothing 
was more common than to see her in full pursuit 
of the bounding deer. The huge antlers that 
hung round her cabin, or upheld her trusty gun, 
gave proof of her skill in gunnery; and the 
white comb, drained of its honey and hung up 


jewel. 





for ornament, testified her skill in bee-finding.” 
But Nancy Hart had her amiable qualities 
‘leaning to humanity. She was an energetic 
| house-wife, and an excellent cook. Her histri- 
| ographer says that “many can testify to her mag- 
ical art in the uses of cookery.” She was gen- 
/erous and hospitable. In the management of 
| diccnems, and in knowledge gf the medicinal 
virtues of herbs, she excelled, and wag resorted 
| to from far and near. In cases like these the full 
current of her sympathy flowed out in a clear 
and strong tide. From,all this it is evident that 
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is evident from the following incident. 
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a woman’s heart was enshrined within that rough 
exterior. In reference to these kindly services 
she was called to perform, she would often say, 
with more strength than elegance, “Drat ’em, 
when they get into trouble they always send for 
me.” ‘This was true in more than one sense, as 
The hus- 
band of her daughter, Sally, was a man after 
her own heart. While moving his family into 
Georgia, he encamped one night by the way-side. 
The next morning a white man, employed as 
wagoner, being ordered in a peremptory manner 
to do something, refused in a manner more in- 
solent than comported with the feelings of the 
son-in-law. Whereupon, he drew his sword, and 
at a single blow severed the man’s head from his 
body. He then took charge of the team and 
drove on himself as though nothing had hap- 
pened. Passing a house soon after, he stopped 
and told the inmates he had “ just cut a fellow’s 
head off at the camp, and they had best go down 
and bury him.” Horrified, the inhabitants pur- 
sued the muylerer, and had him lodged in jail to 
await his trial. This brought Nancy into the 
field. She visited the place several times; and, 
shortly after her last visit, the jail was found open 
one morning, and the prisoner gone. The mys- 
tery of the escape was never unraveled; but 
among confidential friends, Ndhcy, referring to it, 
would say, “ Drat ’em,” etc. 

But it was for her military exploits that Nancy 
was especially renowned, and has acquired a 
name in history. When the tempest of revolu- 
tion swept over the land, she was among the first 
and the most ardent in the support of liberty. 
She encouraged the “liberty boys,” as she called 
them; and on more than one occasion showed 
that she was ready “to do or to die” for her 
country. Her husband was cast in a very differ- 
ent mold, and preferred skulking in the cane- 
brake fer safety to facing the.enemy in deadly 
strife. She characterized him as a “poor stick” 
for his cowardice. But we shall certainly find 
some excuse for his timidity, when we remember 
that the Tories, who prowled over the country, 
filled it with dlarm at their cruelties; and every 
Whig had to conceal himself, or was liable at 





any hour to be shot, or to be hung up on a limb 
of the nearest tree. 

The stormy spirit of our hefoine rose with the | 
tempest that howled around her. Many anec- | 
dotes are told of her. One evening as she was at 
home in-her log-cabin, with her children around 
her, and a pot of soap boiling over the fire, her 
keen eye discovered some one peeping through 
the crevices. With the quickness of lightning | 


she dashed a ladleful of the boiling soap in the 
face and eyes of the lurking Tory. Blinded and 
scalded, he roared aloud with pain and terror. 
Nancy coolly walked out, and, all the while 
amusing herself with jibes and taunts upon him, 
bound him fast as her prisoner. 

A venerable lady, still living a few years since, 
Mrs. Wyche, relates that “on one occasion, having 


_met a Tory on the road, and entefing into conver- 


sation with him, so as to divert his attention, she 
seized his gun, and declared that unless he imme- 
diately took up the line of march fora fort not 
far distant, she would shoot him. The dastard 
was so intimidated, that he actually walked be- 
fore the brave woman, who delivered him to the 
commander of the American fort.” 

At one time she was left in a fort with several 
women, when it was attacked by a party of To- 
ries and Indians. Mrs. Hart immediately as- 
sumed the functions of commander. There was 


{one cannon in the fort, and that, with all her 


efforts, she was unable to place so the@tyjts -fire 
could reach the enemy. The other women were 
all struck powerless with terror. Looking around 
she espied a young man hid under a cow-hide; 
with herculean strength, she instantly drew him 
forth and threatened him with instant go 
at the same*moment preparing to execu’ @ 
threat, if he did not forthwith come to her as- 
sistance. The poor coward, filled with new 
alarm, for he well knew with whom he had to 
deal, assisted her, and she soon fired a charge 
upon the enemy that caused a hasty retreat. 

At another time, when the British were at 
Augusta, it became very important to Col. Clarke, 
the American commander, to ascertain the inten- 
tions of the enemy. Nancy volunteered for the 
service, assumed the garments of a man, and 
went openly into the enemy’s camp. Acting the 
part of a crazy man, she eluded all suspicion, : 
obtained the desired information, and speedily re+ 
tufned with it to the American camp. 

But we come now to the great act of this hero- 
ine—for heroine she was—notwithstanding her 
humble life and rough character. It appears that 
on one occasion.a company of five Tories, that» 
were scouring the country, suddenly entered the 


| cabin of Nancy Hart. Her only greeting was a 


scowl of defiance; but in this instance it seemed 
rather impotent. The suddenness of their descent 
had completely surprised her. They charged her 
with complicity in the escape of a noted rebel 
who had been pursued by the’ king’s troops, and 
would have been hung if taken. With a defiant 
and exulting air, she confessed that she was the 
means of his escape. She said that~when she 
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saw him coming, she let down the bars a few 
steps from her cabin, and motioned him to enter 
and pass directly through her house; and then to 
take himself to the swamp, and secure himself 
as well as he could. It was all the work of a 
moment. The bars were instantly put up, and 
she entered the house and closed the doors. She 
had hardly accomplished this when the pursuing 
Tories rode up and called out to her in a most 
boisterous manner. Muffling up her head and 
face, she opened the door and inquired why they 
disturbed a sick, lone woman. They inquired if 
aman had passed on horseback. She replied no ; 
but she had seen a man on a sorrel horse turn out 
of the path into the woods, some two or three 
hundred yards back. “That must be the fellow,” 
said the Tories; and they were instantly off in the 
pursuit. “ Well fooled,” she continued, “the went 
in an opposite direction to that of my Whig boy; 
when if they had not been so lofty-minded, but 
had looked on the ground inside the bars, they 
would have seen his horse-tracks up to that 
door, [pointing tu the front door of the cabin,] as 
plain as you can now see the horse’s tracks on 
this very floor, and out of the other door down 
the path to the swamp.” 

As might be supposed, the Tories were much 
incensed at the narration; and might have pro- 
ceeded at once to acts of violence; but they de- 
termined that she should first provide for them a 
meal. They therefore ordered her to get them 
some dinner. Undaunted in spirit she replied, 
“TI never feed kingsmen if I can help it; and the 
villains have put it out of my power to feed even 
my own family and friends, by stealing and kill- 
ing all my poultry and pigs, except that one old 
gobbler you see in the yard.” “We'll take the 
gobbler,” said one of the party; and raising his 
gun shot it dead. Nancy raved and swore for a 
time; but they gave her to understand that the 
same. fate to herself was the only alternative. 
Upon this she apparently cooled down her pas- 
sion, and dressed and cooked the slaughtered 
gobbler, accompanying it with some hasty hoe- 
cake and fresh honeycomb, While their meal 
was in course of preparation, the marauders 
regaled themselves with hearty draughts from 
their whisky-bottle; and became somewhat jo- 
vial. When their dinner was ready they simul- 
taneously stacked their guns at the door, and sat 
down to eat. The back door had been previously 
closed, so that escape was cut off in that direc- 
tion. The “ war-woman’s” skill in strategy and 
courage in action now wi Passing to the 
door as in the course of service, she suddenly 
turned,’ and the first thing the alarmed Tories 





saw was one of their own guns pointed into their 
midst. With a tremendous oath, she declared 
she would blow out the brains of the first one 
that moved. This did not prevent a sort of spas- 
modic movement, when crack went the rifle, and 
one of their companions was weltering in his gore. 
Quicker than thought another was pointed in the 
same direction; and another of the robbers falls 
wounded to the floor. Her little daughter was 
now by her side holding a third rifle ready for 
usé. The three remaining men each shrank back 
in the’ full belief that the cross-eyes of the fierce 
Amazonian were fixed upon himself. The de- 
cisive point was gained. 

“Go,” said she to. her little son, “and tell your 
father and the men that I have taken five robbing 
Tories, and want them to come.” In a short 
time the men were seen coming in from the field. 
More restless grew the imperiled Tories; but 
neither one of them dared to move, so certain 
was each that the glaring eyes of their captor 
was fixed upon himself. They proposed to sur- 
render, and to shake hands as ratifying their 
surrender; but the wily woman was not to bg so 
foiled. The deadly rifle was steady in its, aim. 
Her husband and his companions soon arrived, 
and prepared to shoot down the prisoners. Would 
that some gleam of noble instinctive human- 
ity had now shot forth to crown the daring 
act of the heroic woman! But such was not the 
temper of the times. The warlike sspirit was up 
to burning heat. She declared that the prisoners 
had surrendered to her, and that shooting was too 
good for them. This was enough. The four 
living men were seized, bound, and dragged out 
by the way-side, where they were hung upon the 
branch of a tree. 

As lately as 1838 the place of this tragedy was 
pointed out to the traveler. The cabin occupied 
by the Harts had been removed, but the tree on 
which the four Tories were hung was still standing. 

After the war of the Revolution had ceased, 
and the independence of the country was gained, 
population began to flow into that region; game 
and bees were decreasing; and the country “get- 
ting old” so fast that Nancy Hart could stand it 
no longer. Accordingly, in spite of the remon- 
strances of her husband, she sold out their pos- 
sessions, “pulled up their stakes,” and departed 
for “the wilds of the west,” where there was 
“more room.” 

Where, or when she ended hér days is not 
known. If we mistake not, a county in the state 
bears the name of Hart, and the county seat that 
of Nancyville, in honor of this heroine of the 
Revolution. 
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CAN WE PRESERVE OUR YOUTH? 
BY CHARLES NORDHOFF. 


HOULD men and women look back regret- 
KO fully upon the days of their youth? is a 
query which was suggested to my mind, by the 
remark of a respected lady friend, as she some- 
what sadly watched the gay gambols of a beauti- 
ful girl. 

“Let her play while she may,” said she ; “these 
are the happiest days she will ever see.” 

Is it so? I asked myself. Is it ordained by the 
all-wise One, that, our few fleeting days of youth 
gone by, we shall pass down the long vale of 
years, every step imbittered by recollections of a 
happiness which we scarcely knew before we lost ? 
No. It is a false philosophy which teaches this. 
It is a mistaken view of life which holds that he 


who lives aright shall at any time have cause to | 
| that now empty soul swelled with aims and pur- 


wish himself that which he once was. Are we 
not pilgrims here? Do we not journey toward 
a better land? There may be days, when, worn 
with the toil and heat of travel, wearied with the 
expanse of desert still before us, we shall be 
tempted to prefer the remembered flesh-pots of 
Egypt to the yet untried glories of our promised 
Canaan. But progress is nature’s great law; and 
woe to him who, obeying the impulse of a faint- 
ing heart, turneth him back upon the journey. 

Mr. Addison, in one of his finest speculations 
upon the immortality of the soul, founds a most 
cogent argument in favor of that belief, upon the 
fact that the human soul is gifted with almost in- 
exhaustible capacities and talents, and that it is 
in a constant state of progress toward perfection 
without the possibility of ever arriving at such a 
state in this life. He says,“A man can never 
have taken in his full measure of knowledge, has 
not time to subdue his passions, establish his soul 
in virtue, and come up to the perfection of his 
nature before he is hurried off the stage. Would 
an infinitely wise Being make such glorious crea- 
tures for so mean a purpose? Can he delight in 
the production of such abortive intelligences, such 
short-lived reasonable beings? Would he give us 
talents that are not to be exerted—capacities that 
are never to be gratified ?” 

Believing that youth stands to mature age in 
nearly the same relation as does our entire sub- 
lunary existence to the state of immortality, I 
think the above train of reasoning will apply well 
to the question under consideration. If, as is in- 
dubitably true, we are privileged in life to pro- 
ceed onward, growing in perfection as in years— 
perfection being in this instance synonymous with 
happiness—can we suppose that we must leave 





the best part of this happiness on the road which 
we have already passed ? I think not. 

The miser, the drunkard—he whose soul has 
become steeped in vice, of whatever kind, or who 
has fallen a prey to his evil passions, may in his 
better moments be tortured by agonizing recollec- 
tions of those innocent delights which he has 
driven forever from his path; and will, no doubt, 
cast despairing glances back to that period of his 
existence when life was yet fresh, and bright, and 
holy. 

And so he who has lived a long life, useless 
and aimless so far as regards aught except him- 
self—from whose spirit all generous and ennobling 
purpose or desire has come gradually to die out— 
the center of all whose wishes, hopes, fears, or 
aims, is self. When to such a one there comes 
back, as there will sometimes, recollections of the 
days when he had thoughts too for others; when 


poses high and noble; when his now withered 
heart beat proudly at the thought of accomplish- 
ing somewhat to benefit his fellow-man; when 
he had yet within him the capacity to admire 
deeds of noble daring or generous self-sacrifice, 
and harbored in his heart that childlike confi- 
dence in the integrity of human nature which I 
take to be one of our happiest feelings : in such 


| hours of retrospection what bitter, nameless re- 


grets must be his ! 

If he has lost all that made his young days 
bright, has he not with it given up every thing 
that could bring the light of contentment to his 
mature years? Why is youth happy? Is it be- 
cause we are at that time of life mere passive 
creatures—all our God-given energies and talents 
yet unfolded and unfelt—living but to eat, and 
drink, and sleep—careless of the future—unknow- 
ing, unsuspecting those passions, hopes, and fears 
which stir the breast of mature man, and animate 
him on to action ? 

Is it not rather that this is the time when our 
souls are yet uncontaminated by contact with the 
selfish, worldly spirit which too often finds an en- 
trance to them in after life ? 

Youth is the seed-time, the spring, glowing with 
all the warm and kindly feelings of a generous 
nature. Youth is strong in conscious rectitude— 
unsuspicious of evil—steadfast in its devotion to 
the right; generous, frank, and unsophisticated ; 
it scorns meanness and hates wrong; it has an 
arm strong to support the weak, and ready to 
avenge the oppx@™gsed. And it is to the possession 
of these we its chief and best, because 


lasting, happiness is owing. As we are ourselves, 
so does the world seem to us. When all is 
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bright, and clear, and good, and happy within, 
the soul will not think it otherwise withouf. 

But is it impracticable to bear with us into 
maturer life these healthy and happy feelings ? 
Must we leave them, or any of them, upon the | 
threshold ? Shall we lay down our arms just as | 
we enter in earnest upon the great fight of life ? 
Dare we divest ourselves of this armor of proof, 
as we go out to battle valiantly with the enemy ? 
Will we not need all—ay, and more—to resist 
and overcome the giants of evil who lie in wait 
upon the path, ready to assail at every weak 
point and make prey of the souls of men ? 

We can not afford to lose aught of our youth 
that is worth preserving. We must then hold 
fast to its innocence of purpose while we divest 
ourselves of its ignorance—retain its purity, while 
we increase its power—kKeep with us its guile- 
lessness, but improve those gifts of which it was 
almost unconscious. And above all, we should aim 
to preserve and cultivate that power given to each, 
of appreciating all that is noble, and lovely, and 
good, in nature or humanity. In this, the keen 
appreciation of goodness and beauty, I appre- 
hend we shall find one of the surest safeguards 
against the encroachments of the infectious spirit 
of worldliness, as well as a most effectual solace 
and recompense for the labors which we inherit 
with man’s estate. 

He whose eye sparkles at the tale of noble 
daring in a good cause—whose spirit gladdens at 
a scene of loveliness—whose heart melts at the 
tale of sorrow, or beats responsive to his who 
has succored the distressed, or relieved the af- 
flicted—such a one bears within him a never-fail- 
ing source of the most enduring and grateful hap- 
piness. Misfortune may beset his path—storms 
may toss about his bark of life—his sky may be 
in constant gloom—no sunlight of success to cheer 
him on to renewed effort—no kindly touch of love 
to make a life worth living: yet is this man not 
borne down to evil: he bears within his breast 
the potent charm; he has tasted that fabled fount- 
ain of eternal youth, which the brave Spaniard 





sought in vain on Florida’s fair shores. Preserve 
unblunted those kindly feelings, O man! and | 
happiness shall come to you in the midst of ill, | 
as shines the cheeriest sun through April showers. | 

The life of such a man, sorrow-stricken though 
it may be, with its constant tendency heaven- 
ward, may be not inaptly likened to a forest-tree, | 
which, as it shoots up from the tender sapling to | 
the tall and strong monarch of the woods, requires 
and receives the constant and careful attendance 
of the pruner, to divest it of those vicious off- 
shoots which would not only divert its powers 








into wrong channels, but inevitably destroy its 
shapely beauty. Each false branch, as it is 
lopped off, affords momentary pain, but after ben- 
efit, enabling it with renewed strength to lift 
higher and higher heavenward its beauteous top, 
till finally it towers proudly above its less culti- 
vated brethren, and in mature beauty is a glorious 
evidence of the skill and care of the forester. 

And when this tree is cut down, shall it not be- 
come a principal beam in the Master’s house ? 

It is plain that we can and must PRESERVE our 
youth. And he who does so, who lives up to 
that eternal law of progress—not progress back- 
ward, permit me to interlineate here—will not, I 
think, find aught of life’s enjoyments left behind, to 
regret. But to this end he must live for some- 
thing—must have an aim to existence. He must 
not quell the monitor within, who urges on; he 
dare not say to the soul, “Yet a little sleep, a 
little slumber, a little folding of the hands to 
sleep.” 

Action is the soul’s life. Forward it presses, 
sweeping and keeping before it all of happiness, 
till the accumulating wave bursts upon the shores 
of eternity. Let us take for our watchword, then, 
“Excelsior”—onward and upward. 


—~ --—- ©@e-—___ 


THE PROUD MAN. 


PROUD man! I saw one once. I looked at 

him, and laughed; I thought of him, and 
wept; because when I had asked reason, and 
searched philosophy, and studied natural and 
moral laws, I could not tell how such a creature 
came on earth. Here he was, no larger than 
a thousand ofher men, yet thought the world 
was made for his pedestal, on which he stood 
sole figure, and all mankind were lookers-on. His 
eye seemed no more searching than that of other 
men; but he saw a fault in every thing that 
is—in all philosophy—in every system of met- 
aphysics, ethics, and theology; and revelation 
was not as it should have been. His voice had 
no more compass than others have; yet he never 
doubted the law he uttered; his “ipse dixit” 
governed the far-off islands of the sea. He was 
not very old, yet never dreamed that oceans, rocks, 
or mountains were before he was, or could be when 
he was not. As I could not learn his origin, his 
nature, or his end, I had to think him one of those 
miracles which Folly works on earth. Surrounded 
by mirrors on every side, he might appropriately 
sing, 

“ Where’er I am, where’er I move, 
I meet the object of my love.” 
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FRANK HARLEY. 


BY REV. B. ST. JAMES FRY. 


[’ was Saturday night, and I was about putting 
aside a sketch of the sermon: designed to be 
used the next day, when I was startled by a 
heavy knock at my chamber-door. 


I rose to open the door, but the knocker, not | 


waiting for an invitation to come in, advanced to 


meet me. He was a robust, swarthy man, rough 


spoken; but withal of a kind disposition, and | 
I had | 


highly esteemed among his acquaintances. 
often seen him in the congregation, but had never 
before spoken to him. 

“T have come,” said he, “to see if you will go 
and see Frank Harley; he is very low, and can 
not live till morning, Can you go, sir ?” 

I determined at once to go, and announced my- 
self in readiness as soon as my horse could be 
procured, 

The evening was very beautiful. Not a cloud 
appeared in the sky, and the moon’s rays, on ac- 
count of the pureness of the atmosphere, made it 
light as a summer’s evening. There was a 
strange stillness, which we often fancy is peculiar 
to Saturday evening, as if’ even inanimate nature, 
obedient to the command of the Creator, antici- 
pates the rest of the Sabbath. 

The road was a pleasant one, partly through 
cleared land, and at times through the forest. 
My horse seemed at once to know the design of 
my riding out at this strange hour, ard hurried on 
his way. For a few moments I rode alone, but 
speaking a word to my companion he came to 
my side; answering me, however, with evident 
embarrassment. 

“ How long,” said I, “has Frank been growing 
worse? When I left him on yesterday, I did not 
suppose that his death was so near at hand.” 

“You could have gone but a little distance 
when he was taken much worse, and the doctor 
was sent for; but none of us supposed that he 
would sink so fast.” 

We rode on a few paces in silence, when he re- 
sumed the conversation in an apologetic tone, say- 
ing, 

“T am sorry that we had to disturb you to- 
night. But when the doctor told him that he 
could not live till morning, he begged to see you. 
We tried at first to change his thoughts to other 
things, hoping it was a mere fancy; but he would 
immediately return to it. So, at last, I told him 
I would go and tell you. He has been a kind, 
good boy, sir, and so patient that I could not re- 
fuse him.” 

“Indeed; I wish you had come sooner, for 








I am myself anxious to see him again before he 
dies.” * 

“Do you think there was ever a better boy, 
sir?” he inquired with unusual earnestness. 

“There are not many such to be found,” I an- 
swered. “But it appears to me that religion has 
done a great work for him. From what I have 
heard, I have no doubt that he has always pos- 
sessed a gentle spirit; but you must have noticed 
it is not kindness and morality that give such a 
luster to his character, but spirituality and holi- 
ness.” 

The answer was returned with hesitancy, yet 
with evident seriousness. 

“T don’t know, sir, that I fully understand you, 
for I have no book-knowledge, and don’t know 
much about religion; but there’s something in 
that boy’s case that I never saw before. I had 
no religious education, sir, for my mother died be- 
fore I could talk. It’s a great loss, sir, to have a 
mother taken away—and my father was a wicked 
man—not that he was worse than other men; but 
they were all wicked where I was brought up. I 
got to think that there was no religion, nor hell, 
and that those who pretended to be so pious were 
no better than any body else. But I don’t think 
so now, sir. That boy’s sweet talk, and the way 
he prays for me, and puts his arms around my 
neck, and asks me if I won’t go to heaven with 
him, has done more for me than all the preaching 
I ever heard.” 

There was a pause, for the tears were chasing 
each other down his care-worn face, and his 
breast heaved with the effort to suppress the 
emotion. I thought it best to let a few moments 
pass in silence, for it was plain that God’s Spirit 
was doing an effective work in his heart. The 
silence was of no great length, for, wiping his 
eyes with his coat-sleeve, he began again. 

“You're a preacher, sir, and you seem to be a 
good man, or you would not come to see Frank 
as often as you have done, and Frank told me the 
other day that he’d been a bad boy yet except 
for you; and he told me when I asked him some 
questions, to go to you and you’d explain them 
all. Dve been a very wicked man, sir, and I 
wonder I have not died long ago. Do you think, 
sir, that there’s any hope for such as me? Frank 
says there is; but he’s young, and his little heart 
is so big, and he so wants me to get to heaven, 
that I’ve thought, perhaps, he’s influenced in his 
feelings for me.” 

My heart was touched at these words, and 
never before did I so earnestly pray to speak 
under the direction of the Spirit. Our horses 
walked slowly, for the last mile of the way was a 
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teacher. 


he could not read himself—and to attend faith- 
fully on the services of the Church. 

But we had reached the low log-cabin in which 
was the patient sufferer, who was about to be 
ushered into the glorious temple made without 
hands. As we passed in the gate the door 
opened, and the kind woman who had taken care 


and it wag considered best to let him remain 
quiet for a short time. 

We entered, however, treading carefully, and 
sat dow in silence on a little bench opposite the 
bed. He was very pale, much more emaciated 
than when last I had seen him, and the breathing 
was difficult? As he slept an undefinable charm 
seemed .to pervade his countenance. The face 
was not a heautiful one, but full of thought it 
had ever been, and now there was a glow of 
purity such as those alone have who talk with 
God. His sleep, as might be supposed, was not 
calm and deep, but restless, and his lips moved 
almost incessantly, although we were unable to 
detect any thing cf coherency. 

I could not but run over in my mind his his- 
tory as it was known to me. 


sound of a heavy substance falling on the ground, 
and the cry of a child. 
open they saw a woman of about twenty years 


her arms a child not more than three years old. 
They were brought in the house, and cared for. 
The woman was sick, raving with the fever, and 
in three days died. From her expressions while 
the delirium was upon her, they gathered that her 
name was Harley, that she had been deserted by 
her husband, and that the infant was her only 
child, named Frank. 

The good people of the farm-house cared for 
the little boy, and he grew to be a general favor- 
ite—first with the family, afterward with the 
neighbors. He gained the reputation of being the 
smartest scholar in the little log school-house, 
and the most kind, obliging boy in the neighbor- 


was opened to receive him in; indeed, there 


feel that they loved him as their own child. , 





Many years before, on a wild, gusty night in | 
November, the inmates of a country house near | from earth ? 
by were startled by a knock at the door, the | 


of age prostrate on the ground, partly clasping in | 


have his little daughter read the Bible to him— | deeply pious. 





| 
gentle ascent. Frank, however, had been a good | two old people, husband and wife, but childless. 
He promised me to pray much, and | They were in easy circumstances, intelligent and 


When Mr. Wiston offered Frank 
a home in his house, he did it with sincerity, but 
not with any expectation that he would accept; 
for places had been offered seemingly more con- 
genial to a young person, Yet, when he was 
questioned as to the selection of Mr. Wiston’s 
house for his home, and replied that they were 
good old people, that were lonely, aud needed a 


of the orphan boy, notified us that he was asleep, boy to do chores for them, every body, with an 


| approving smile, said, “It is just like him;” and 





When the door was | 








not a few prayed for him, wishing that their own 
boys were like Frank Harley. 

The people with whom he had lived before 
were members of the Church, and made a consist- 
ent profession of religion, They had given him 
religious instruction, both by precept and exam- 
ple; but the atmosphere of Mr. Wiston’s house 
was mueh more inspiring. Their religion sat like 
a crown and royal robe upon the inmates, and a 
sunlight luster pervaded the whole house. To 
them the possession of faith in Christ had been 
anever-increasing, joy ; and now, as they were 
fading under the toils and labors of life, the 
calm, dreamy beauty of an Indian summer day 
seemed to settle down upon them. They knew 
that they were not long for this world; but what 
matter—was it a sad thing to go to heaven 
They said, with childlike simplic- 
ity and eonfiding faith, in the words of Paul, “It 
is better to depart and be with Christ.” 

Frank received their especial attention. His 
broad forthead seemed to expand under their 
intelligent teaching, and his bright eyes grew 
still brighter. His ways, ever gentle, became 
more so, till he became the admiration and exam- 
ple of all. In the quiet of the shadows Mr. 
Wiston talked with, him of heaven, and the 
glorified company—how they acted on earth, and 
how they rested after their labors. Every one 
knew, they said, that he would soon be a member 
of the Church ; when, on a sacramental occasion, 
he kneeled at the altar and recéived the com- 
munion, every one said it was right. Not long 
after he united with the Church. 

All this passed before he was fifteen years old. 
When he had arrived at this age Mr. Wiston 
died. Frank spent many hours with him during 


hood. So when the cholera, in the short sptice | the last few weeks of his pilgrimage, and it had a 
of forty-eight hours, took away those whom he | marked effect on his life. 
called his parents, every door for miles around Mrs. Wiston to break up housekeeping, and 


Many persons urged 


spend her last days in quietness with them; but 


seemed to be a generous rivalry in making him she answered thankfully, that as long as Frank 


| remained with her she would not be lonely; and 


Not far from the home of his childhood lived | she would prefer his company to any others, 
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During the latter period of time of which we | when I announced it to him—for I had been 


have been speaking, Frank had been a regular at- 
tendant upon the seminary at the village, and had 
made such proficiency that he was considered 
second to no one’ in the school. The question 
had been mooted already as to what trade or pro- 
fession should claim him. But he settled the 
drift of the conversations by saying that Mr. Wis- 
ton had often prayed that he should be a minis- 
ter; and he—Frank—had promised him only a 
few hours before he died, that he would never 
hesitate to enter into the ministry if he felt that 
he was called of God to the work. This fully 
accorded with the desire of many who could not 
but think that he was manifestly a child of prov- 
idence, trained so to be a minister of the Gospel. 
Some objected, on the ground that for a young 
man to enter into the itinerancy was to be con- 
signed to a premature grave, or life-long poverty. 
He seemed not, however, to take these considera- 
tions at all into account; for duty, as arising 
from the will of God, determined him in all his 
movements. 

The conviction, however, grew in his mind that 
the ministry was to be his sphere of labcr. Un- 
consciously all his thoughts tended that way; the 
books which he read and studied; the friend- 
ships that were pleasant—all indicated that his 
path was a consecrated one. He was granted 
license to exhort soon after he reached his nine- 
teenth year. 

When I came on the circuit, at my first Sab- 
bath appointment he was pointed out to me, and 
I invited him to close the service. His modest 
way of assenting to the arrangement, won a very 
favorable opinion from me. And when, after I 
had closed preaching, he rose quietly, giving out 
in a clear, silvery voice one of our most familiar 
hymns, I was nearly charmed; but the prayer 
particularly arrested my attention: it was calm, 
simple, but eloquent with feeling, and fell like a 
prophet’s benediction on the little congregation. 
I invited him to ride with me to my afternoon 
appointment, and he did so. The result of our 
first day’s intercourse was a firm friendship. We 
had spent many hours together. He had told me 
all his past history, and made me the confident 
of all his hopes. 

About the middle of the winter I was sent for 
to see him. He had taken a severe cold, which 
caused inflammation and bleeding at the lungs. 
For a little while his system bore up manfully 
against the disease; but soon the physician, one 


who loved him as a son, said it was impossible to | 


save him—he must die. 
This fell like a heavy blow on my head; but 


chosen to perform the task—the tears started into 
| his eyes, and he said, “I have been thinking as_ 
| much for two days. It would have been pleasant 
| to live and toil for God on earth;” but if it was 
| the will of his heavenly Father to give him the 
| rest of heaven without the strife of life, he was 
very thankful. God, he said, had always been 
strangely good to him; but this was the strongest 
proof of all that he trusted in One whose mercy 
was infinite. 

Slowly, but in beauty, the day of his life was 
going down. While I thus thought over his his- 
tory, and many other incidents, which I may not 
here mention, his sleep grew more and more rest- 
less till he awoke. As soon as his eye caught 
mine it gleamed with the sparkle of affection, and 
I approached his bed. Our hands clasped, and 
I was surprised at the coldness and feeble press- 
ure of his. With some difficulty he murmured, 
“T am so glad,” but his face was more eloquent 
than any language could have been. I spoke to 
him, asking him of his spiritual welfare, and his 
replies by signs were satisfactory. Soon, how- 
ever, he gave signs of weariness, and we all sat 
again in silence. This may have occupied some 
ten minutes, or more, when he suddenly began 
to express himself in audible tones, and very dis- 
tinctly. 

His first words were, “I am dying, mother”— 
for so he was accustomed to call her who had in- 
deed acted such a part to him—“but death is 
sweeter than life.” 

Turning his eyes full upon my face, he said, 
“We have often talked of death, and I have told 
you that I trembled at the thought of going down 
into the dark valley, although I had confidence 
in the promise of the Bible. But I feel now not 
as if I was to be ushered into the presence of 
strangers; but as one who has been long from 
home, grows happier with each step that brings 
him nearer the hearth-stone where are gathered 
all on earth that his heart clings to; so I, as I 
recede from earth and draw nigh heaven, have 
a joy so exultant that I dare not attempt to ex- 
press it. It seems to me I am no longer of earth, 
but one of the redeemed, and that it is but a 
little distance to where they stand around the 
throne.” 

Perhaps there was somewhat of an expression 
of surprise on my face, for he said, after a mo- 
mentary pause, “Do not imagine that this ds 
delirium ; it is faith, not ignorance, that rules in 
me, and brings the invisible so near me. When 
| you address my friends who come to bear my 
' body to the grave, say to them, ‘blessed are the 
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the dead who die in the Lord,’ ‘and that to die 
is gain.’ ” 

I confess that I had no words to say. I was 
ignorant as a child before him; and stood to re- 
ceive instruction, and have my faith strengthened, 
rather than impart instruction or give confidence 
or encouragement. All in the house had gathered 
around his bed, and our tears fell like rain. Why 
did we weep? I know not; certainly not from 
sorrow, for the radiant joy of his countenance 
communicated its warmth to our spirits, and we 
felt that he was indeed blessed. 

The man of whom I have spoken, George 
Richards, sobbed as if his heart would break. 
Frank called him nearer to him and took his 
hand, and the strong man sunk on his knees 
burying his head in the bed-clothes. 

“George,” said the dying boy, “you have been 
very kind to me, for you have watched with me 
night after night, and aided mother in many 
things that I would have done if I had been well. 
I love you, and have tried to tell you how pleas- 
ant it was to know we had a Savior. O, George, 
could you see things as I now see them, you 
would be a Christian. George, shall I not some 
day see you in heaven, too? You say you have 
been very wicked; but Jesus died for sinners. 
There is truth in the words of the hymn that you 
have heard them sing so often at the church, 

‘There is a fountain filled with blood, 
Drawn from Immanuel’s veins ; 
And sinners plunged beneath that flood, 
Lose all their guilty stains.’ 
George, will you not promise me now to give your 
heart to the Savior, and meet me in heaven ?” 

The sobbing man promised with such heart- 
broken earnestness that no one could doubt his 
sincerity. His utterance of the words, “I will,” 
caused a glow of the most intense satisfaction to 
spread over the face of the dying boy, and his 
lips moved in prayer. His voice seemed again to 
fail him, and he was prostrate under the exertion 
which he had made. I thought how fitting a 
close of life was this, winning a soul to God as 
life’s last labor ! 

He sank into a quiet sleep, his breathing grow- 
ing weaker and weaker, till we could detect it no 
longer. He was sleeping in Christ. 

The second day after we buried him in the vil- 
lage gravéyard. George Richards claimed the 
privilege of assisting in carrying the coffin to the 
grave; he seemed already an altered man, and is 
now walking worthy of the vocation of a Chris- 
tian. Frank Harley lives in the memory of all 
who knew him; to more than one soul has his 
example been a light leading them to the Savior. 





EDUCATION OF WOMAN—ITS OBSTACLES 
AND NECESSITIES. 


BY REV. P. 8S. DONELSON, A. M., 


PRESIDENT OF OHIO WESLEYAN FEMALE COLLEGE. 


\ OMAN’S character is simple and artless, but 

her relations to society are complex and 
manifold. Hence, she is not herself so much.a 
problem as what we should demand of her—what 
is her mission, 

She has shown her capacity for almost any kind 
of development, her power of adaptation to any 
position. At one time she is the slave of a Turk- 
ish harem; her delicate frame gathers strength for 
the performance of incredible tasks. By a change 
of fortune, as the child of feudalism, she puts on 
all the graces of the charmer, and the steel-clad 
warrior becomes a menial at her feet. Demand 
of her learning—lo, the scholar of Longinus and 
the daughters of Spanish Cordova! Let the 
scepter be placed in her hand, and history tells 
us that she rules with a careful sway. So that 
from the precedents of other days you may ob- 
tain the proofs of almost any creed. One thing, 
however, must be evident; like the other crea- 
tions of God she must possess a constitutional 
nature, with peculiar functions and adaptations. 
Hercules could ply the distaff of Omphale; but 
he was as ill at case as in the poisoned tunic 
of Dejanira. His work was not spinning threads, 
but achieving labors. 

What car be a greater obstacle to woman’s 
systematic dovelopment than that she be required 
to perform a double, and oftentimes contradictory 
part ; that you demand of her preparation for an 
indefinite and undefinable pasition ? 

As among the gods of the ancients, let her 
divide the world with man; let half its interests 
be hers—not those which are identical, but equal. 
She shall then fill the complement; and the two 
together shall complete the sphere. 

Though her position were defined, the taste of 
her education is more dificult than that of man, 
since her organization is more delicate. 

Who does not perceive that more skill is re- 
quired in adjusting the attachments of a watch 
than in forging a ship’s cable? Appropriate an- 
alogies may not be gathered from the process of 
breaking the rough edges of granite. The coarse 
weapons of the quarrist have nothing to do with 
this work. There are fewer crudities to be re- 
moved and rarer beauties to be developed than in 
the training of the opposite sex. 

Hugh Miller may talk of his “schools and 
schoolmasters,” and boast of the little time he 
has spent within and the knowledge he has 
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gained outside the school-room. Man has great 
opportunities for self-education. Not so with 
woman; she can not traverse continents and con- 
front ocean-billows; she can not, with mallet in 
hand, climb the rocks and descend into the 
depths to determine the paleon, to logical char- 
acter of the “Old Red Sandstone.” Her knowl- 
edge is chiefly derivable from books. Her edu- 
cation must be completed, if at all, in the school 
and the college. 

This fact leads us to the consideration of an- 
other obstacle—the absence of school-room facilities 
for the thorough education of woman. 

Men have taken it for granted that they were 
to do the world’s thinking, and arguing well from 
wrong premises, have inevitably arrived at wrong 
conclusions. They therefore have appropriated 
to themselves almost the exclusive means of ed- 
ucation. "Woman has not diverted the funds, nor 
has she gone to share them in those ancient 
halls of liberal learning. Not the mere ban of 
public opinion, but legal quarantine shut against 
her the doors of Oxford and Cambridge, Eaton 
and Winchester. 

Our own colleges and universities are in most 
respects modeled after the English schools, but in 
this they are the successful imitators of the en- 
tire literary world. “William and Mary’s Col- 
lege” is a misnomer. 

A philosophical writer tells us, “It was the 
early and fatal mistake of Greek legislation, 
under the impression of Asiatic influence, to fear 
the development of the mind of woman—to 
make ignorance the guarantee of chastity—to sep- 
erate virtue from the graces ;” yet history informs 
us that such was their eagerness for knowledge, 
that certain women disguised themselves in male 
attire and went to the academy to listen to the 
discourses of Plato. 

It does not lie within the range of our theme 
to discuss the question whether it might not be 
better for man, were these halls rendered sacred 
by woman’s presence, and gladdened by her 
smile, whether his nature might not thereby re- 
ceive a better mold, his character become more 
elevated, and his manliness more perfectly de- 
veloped. She is the party least concerned be- 
cause least benefited. 

So diverse are the spheres of human action, it 
is impossible that one class of institutions should 
educate all. We must have classical schools and 
schools of philosophy, law schools and schools 
of theology, and experience teaches us that they 
are most successful when they exist independ- 
ently of each other. You send not a man to a 
brass-foundery to learn the art of polishing dia- 








| 
| monds, nor the lawyer to a pastry-crook to learn 


the rules of evidence. Such are the constitu- 
tional differences of the sexes, you can not expect 
woman to attain the best mental development, 
the knowledge, grace, and refinement, the essen- 
tials of a perfect character, from a course formed 
for other minds and other spheres. The addi- 
tional difficulties and consequent imperfection in 
the administration of discipline render such a 
union problematical, if not highly impracticable. 

We complain not of well-endowed universities 
for males, but let not all those of a higher grade 
be masculine. What state has been so remiss as 
not to provide for the one; what state or na- 
tion so just as to secure equal advantages of 
collegiate education to the other? We see prom- 
inent obstacles in the fact that the daughters of 
the land are left to the defective methods and 
exorbitant charges of private institutions, or, 
what is still worse, to those that are French in 
morals and Roman in religion. They who would 
not longer pay tribute to Cesar, ought not to be 
bidden to seek for money in the mouths of fishes 
as in the days of Czsar. 

Most liberal, indeed, have been the private be- 
quests and munificent the legislative provisions 
for the education of young men—quite equal to 
the demand. We would that these had been 
done, and the other had not been left undone. 

The non-existence of institutions well estab- 
lished and endowed will, in part, account for 
another defect—the want of a systematic course 
of instruction. 

The primary school and academy impart 
knowledge piecemeal to a floating multitude. 
The college, when properly regulated, systema- 


tizes and gives method to mental effort. In this 
department much yet remains to be done. It is 


possible for system to want symmetry, and elective 
studies to prove detrimental by introducing a 
medley instead of accurate classification. Such 
undoubtedly is the fact in many of the efforts to 
shorten and popularize the course of instruction. 
University reform is demanded, and the.college 
course is remodeled with every forthcoming cata- 
logue. 

With regard to woman opinions are greatly 
divided. She is thought to possess great pow- 
ers of adaptation and but little of ratiocination. 
Like Zeuxis, she can paint for immortality; but 
she does with the dash of the pencil what he 
can accomplish by plodding effort. She can have 
no interest in logarithms, for she does not ex- 
pect to engage in coast surveys or to project 
Pacific railroads. Already possessing the “ gift 
of tongues,” she has no need to study language— 
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she accomplishes by divinity or instinct, no matter 
which, for both are alike unimprovable. 

Such are efforts to cut, rather than, what is 
more needful, to untie the Gordian knot of wo- 
man’s faculties—as though the reason and judg- 
ment were possessed each of two genders, and the 
process were not the same in one as in the other. 

There are two elements that enter into the 
formation of a complete education—zmental dis- 
cipline and practical knowledge. To one or both 
of these all studies, all the labors of pedagog 
are directed. The former is power, the latter is 
power applied; the one gives ability to think, 
the other the material for thought. Discipline is 
chiefly the work of the school-room. Knowledge 
is the business of life. In this latter sense we 
can never say our education is finished. The 
system of generic education is the same for the 
race. The studies which are adapted to the cul- 
tivation of reason and reflection in one mind will 
do it in all. For this we must ever rely upon 
mathematics, pure and mixed, and the study of 
languages, both the dead and living, foreign and 
vernacular. But there is a specific education be- 
longing to her as woman—an element which is 
in danger of being. quite overlooked in these 
days of radical reform. God has created her 
woman, not man, and it is not our business to 
war with Providence. She should be so edu- 
cated as to feel both qualified and contented to 
act in her sphere. With this fact in view, let 
a system harmonious and equable be formed, 
then she will put away and forever this para- 
doxical and anomalous system which throws such 
doubt upon her capacity and position. 

These are some of the difficulties which the 
progressive educator is called to meet. There 
are others quite as formidable, to which we have 
yet to allude. Not the least among them is the 
proverbial ill-health of American women. 

A sound mind in a sound body, by reason of 
its rarity, has become a wonder of the age. This 
can not but be an obstacle alike to thorough schol- 
arship, to usefulness, and happiness. To the rem- 
edy of this evil all have turned doctors—each 
with his favorite specific. The various systems 
of dietetics and cosmetics, air and exercise, race 
and relationship, have been lauded and as often 
condemned. 

We are concerned in this question as intimately 
connected with the acquisition and value of edu- 
cation. We would not have our halls haunted 
by the specters of the early dead, nor our com- 
mencement occasions exhibitions of sickly, hot- 
house plants, lest it be concluded that knowl- 
edge is a disease, and if it were driven from the 





mind health would be restored to the body. It 
is wrong so to abuse nature as to be forced to test 
the proverb, “ Desperate diseases require desperate 
remedies ;” absurd to make an equation between 
potion and ration. 

There is a philosophy of health in the maxims 
of the ancient schools. Our pupils should all be 
young peripatetics—walkers about—accompany 
mental development with physical exercise. It is 
this habit that gives to the English noble women 
the ruddy complexion and elastic step for which 
they are so justly celebrated. 

The precepts of the Stoics are to be studied 
moderately. In order to health, woman needs 
more of reason and calmness, and less nervous 
sensibility. 

But beware of Epicurus—he has not corrupted 
the world’s morals alone. He has caused far 
more of physical injury than all the divine art 
of Esculapius has been able to retrieve. The 
pleasures of the palate rather than the curious 
Pandora—as the old myth runs—has lifted the 
lid and let loose the whole troup of evils upon 
the world. Pitiable indeed was the dilemma of 
the dyspeptic who wavered between abstinence 
and health on the one hand, and muffins and mis- 
ery on the other. 

No extraordinary merit in other regards can 
atone for ignorance of the laws of health on the 
part of the teacher. Those who have the charge 
of our youth should be well versed in the chem- 
istry of life. They should understand what are 
the ingredients that enter into a healthy develop- 
ment—how much of air and exercise—how much 
and what kind of food, what proportion of study 
and recreation is required. Then locate your 
school not in the precincts of Pontine marshes; 
but, as says Thomas Fuller, “chiefly choose a 
good air—for air is a dish one feeds on every 
minute; and grateful shades—for it is profitable 
as pleasant to see a house well cased with trees 
as Anchises’ of Troy.” 

Then you may look upon your college as a 
mental and physical gymnasium. Right habits 
formed here will constitute a life-preserver in 
reality worth possessing. 

Another obstacle with which we meet is the 
short time allowed to woman for her disciplinary 
development—in part constitutional, and in part 
the fault of society. Thus the child of to-day 
becomes the staid matron of to-morrow; and the 
little time allotted to mental culture must neces- 
sarily render her education incomplete and super- 
ficial. A half-dozen years are assigned to the 
young man—fortunate is she in obtaining leave of 
absence from domestic duties, or the fashionable 
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circle for as many terms; yet the world demands 
of her long-continued effort, patient toil in all the 
departments of life. Why not give the time of 
preparation? If beauty of person constitutes her 
only charm, and married life her single aim, then 
let her beware how she lingers without bringing 
these days to bear upon her main purpose. 
Through the influence of this mistaken motive, 
the young lady is hurried away from school, with 
half-formed habits and imperfectly developed 
mind, in too many instances, only to be intro- 
duced to the frivolous dissipations of fashionable 
life. Henceforth all improvement is at an end. 
The special work is to forget what has been 
learned, to undo what has been done. For this 
reason we are able to furnish from the many so 
few examples of thorough scholarship. The best 
facilities for instruction can do but little for a 
floating population of pupils. 

The last obstacle which we mention is, and one 
of which woman may justly complain, is the 
want of motive. It is the motive that fires the 
soul, just as the eye of the young eagle, though 
dimmed and dazzled by the depths beneath him, 
is quickly kindled by the morning sunbeam; it is 
then he soars away to unknown hights on half- 
fledged wing. 

While the cost of woman’s education is greater, 
her talents demand but half the price. While 
the various pursuits and professions are before the 
young man, she is confined to a narrow choice be- 
tween two or three, “to become married or noth- 
ing,” and, as one has it, “too often a choice be- 
tween nothings.” Thus we find girls in the 
beginning equaling their rivals in scholarship and 
mental ability, who weary of the way toward the 
end. 

The elements of their training are alike in the 
Latin Grammar, in the use of the chalk and black- 
board. These become in the hand of the young 
man an Archimedean lever. To the young lady, 
such have hitherto been the conditions of society, 
they have proved a broken reed, a powerless staff. 
A gift without an object is not so valuable a be- 
queathal. 

Woman will toil with the hand—for necessity 
is her unrelenting master; she must have food 
and shelter for herself and the children which 
God has given her. Sydney Smith places the 
motive of education in the occupation of idle 
hours; in other words, it is education to fill a 
vacuum. “Ludus Literarum” alone is not a suf- 
ficient incentive to move the mind to mighty 
effort, as an immortal woman has a deeper want 
than mere amusement. This is indeed better 
than that she be left “to run a common idler 





through the world.” But with such a prospect 
she must feel that education is mainly a farce, a 
splendid cheat. 

Mistake us not, we wish not to inspire woman 
with a feeling of ambitious rivalry, alike the bane 
of the scholar and the Christian. We would not 
set before her such models as Tullia and Cleo- 
patra. But is it not possible, in so busy a world 
as this, that woman should find something be- 
tween drudgery and amusement—between the 
show of jewelry and toil-scented hands? We 
would have her understand and sympathize with 
the great questions of reform; let her be fitted for 
the labors and share the praises justly awarded 
the philanthropist and Christian. 

For the removal of these hinderances, no rever- 
sal of the laws of nature is required, no working 
of miracles. Let the friends of female educa- 
tion be steady, patient, and consistent in their 
efforts, faithful to their trusts, and reasonable in 
their demands. Let them not despise the “day 
of small things,” but rather have courage in that 
day, and they shall live to be the witnesses of 
greater things. 


HOW MENTAL VIGOR IS ATTAINED. 


\ E know that knowledge which tends not to 

fit men for usefulness is vain, and will 
vanish away. But we know, too, that no great 
good can be done, in this age especially, without 
thorough discipline and perfect control of the 
mental powers. There must be mind, or there 
can be no influence. And there can be no mind, 
of an efficient and useful character, without pa- 
tient and long-continued training of the faculties, 
without intimate and persevering communion with 
other minds, of the living or the dead. Mental 
exercise produces mental strength and prepares 
for manly exertion. To mental exercise, the mo- 
tives, and the only motives, are found in sugges- 
tions from without—from material nature or from 
other minds. When the student reads a book 
understandingly and thoroughly, the effect of it is 
to conduct his mind through all the successive 
stages of perception, of reasoning, of imagina- 
tion, and of emotion, through which the author 
passed in the composition of it. And the great 
use of this effect is, that, like the effect of swing- 
ing the sledge on the arm of the smith, it pro- 
duces new vigor and susceptibility of exertion— 
communicates the well-known power of habit, 
the habit of mental action; a power, like that 
of the smith, susceptible of application to any 
purpose for which it may at any time be desired 
or needed. 
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THE TWO VOICES. 
BY EMILY C, HUNTINGTON, 


Last night the wind cried through the lonesome dark, 
Like a voice full of pain, 

And trailing clouds went drifting by like ships 
Blown o’er a stormy main. 

The white moon swung along her troubled path, 
Among the trembling stars ; 

And looked through clouds, as pale-faced prisoners look 
Between their prison-bars. 


Yet sitting by my window, where I heard 
These voices deep and sad, 

There murmured in my heart a music tone, 
That cried, “O heart, be glad !” 

A low voice, silver sweet, and in mine ear 
No more the night wind rung; 

And the wild night grew like an eve in June, 
While thus the spirit sung : 

“Thou’rt going home—to that sweet childhood’s home! 
Thy father waits thee now; 

How will thy pulse thrill to feel his hand, 
In blessing, on thy brow! 

Thou’rt going home! when thy returning feet 
Draw neat the open door, 

Thy mother’s eyes will fill with happy tears 
To greet her child once more. 


Thy glad young brother, with his sunny hair, 
And eyes of flashing glee, 

Will bound across the threshold at thy voice, 
And haste to welcome thee. 

And as of old thou shalt kneel down to pray, 
Beside thy mother’s knee ; 

And sink with kiss and blessing to thy rest, 
A very child to be.” 


The glad voice ceased, and through the lonesome dark 
The wind sobbing cried, 

While to the singing of my happy heart 
Thus a sad voice replied : 


“O heart, canst thou be glad? thy father’s head 
Is white as winter snows ; 

He only waits beside the gates of death 
To bless thee ere he goes. 

Canst thou be glad? thy gentle mother’s voice 
Grows weak and low with years; 

She sings no more the songs whose tender flow 
Soothed all thy childhood’s fears. 


Thou’rt going home; but thy young brother’s feet 
Are on the threshold now; 

He goeth forth, and care shall grave its lines 
Deep in his snowy brow. 

Thy sister waits for thee with patient hands, 
Folded across her breast ; 

Thy voice no more shall wake her quiet smile, 
Or call her from her rest. 


All, all are changed ; O heart, art thou the same 
As in thine earlier youth? 

Hath the world’s breath passed o’er thee like a blight, 
And dimmed thy childhood’s truth ?” 


Thus the two voices sang—one full of joy, 
The other lone and sad— 

Yet in my dreams I only heard the one 

That cried, “ O heart, be glad !” 








“THOU ART.” 
BY LIZZIE MACE M’FARLAND. 


Txov art! thy finger in the firmament 

Has left indisputable tracery ; 

Each globe which threads the viewless paths of space, 
Speaks Thee in all its circuit; and from out 
The lowest depths of earth there comes a voice 
Telling of the Omnipotent. The earth, 

The wonder-telling earth, is eloquent 

Of what thou didst in past eternity. 

Each upturned stratum has a ready tongue; 
Each rounded pebble speaks a mystery, 

And animals of misty ages past, 

Giant and strange, have left their lithotype, 
To shame man’s infidelity. 

That Thou hast been, is patent every-where, 
That Thou art still, the rolling seasons show, 
And life’s unceasing circulation todo; 

While from my heart echoes a deeper tone 

In affirmation of the Deity. 


————_ 9 e—__—_ 


FALLING TREES. 
BY M. A. BIGELOW. 

Tuey are falling, falling— 

How they bend and creak! 
Now before the tempest 

How the strong oaks break! 
Lo! the tall pines crashing, 

Groaning, to the ground; 
See their mangled branches 

Thickly strewn around! 
Thus before the rushing 

Of death’s fearful blast, 
Myriads, strong and mighty, 

Fall-—and fall how fast! 


——_ge—— 


HARRIS. 
BY MRS. OSCAR TINKER. 

“Te is not lost, but gone before.” 
THE flowers he loved are now in bloom, 
Loading the air with rich perfume ; 
The birds he loved sing carols rare; 
Nature her brightest garments wear— 
The joyous, gladsome summers come— 
I weep for lone hearts in his home, 
That miss him—miss him every-where : 
The best belov’d one is not there. 
A month has passed since first he slept— 
A month has passed since loved ones wept—- 
A month has passed since kind friends laid 
Him in a bed of damp earth made. 
How desolate the hearth he left! 
How sad the weeping ones bereft! 
The empty couch, the vacant chair, 
Speak of their Joss—but he’s not there ! 
Within “my Father’s mansion” blest, 
The angels welcome a new guest ; 
By faith we see a seraph bright, 
Clothed in a garb of purest white ; 
Look up! ye sad ones kiss the rod— 
He sleepeth not beneath the sod, 
He liveth, youthful, healthful, fair, 
In heaven, and ye shall meet him there. 
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“1S HE ALL TIDY AND COMFORTABLE LIKE ?” 


BY JESSE T. PECK, D. D. 


WAS called down to see a woman in distress. 

She was a short, fleshy, plain woman, from the 
north of Ireland. She had a plain, consistent story, 
told in such a style of artless sincerity, and with 
such struggling emotion, that no one but a habit- 
ual skeptic could doubt it for a moment. She 
wanted no money. She had not come to beg. 
She said nothing about any thing of the kind. 
She was comfortable in her clothing and appear- 
ance, and perfectly destitute of art in her manner. 
One idea alone occupied her mind. 

“Me husband left me. He is livin’ with an- 
other woman, and I’ve found out that he is like 
to die. Poor man! he has done very wrong, but I 
don’t want him to die, and niver a minister, or any 
body, say a word to him about his soul, or make 
a prayer, or any thing of the kind ;” and then 
her tears flowed, and a deep sigh told of strug- 
gling emotions, that no language could express. 

“How did your husband come to leave you ?” 

“He was a good, kind husband, poor man! as 
any woman ever need to have in the world. He 
always used me well, and we took a dale o’ com- 
fort together; and we lived in N., and he was a 
coach-maker, and, the poor man! he came to New 
York to get better wages; and she got my hus- 
band away from me. He didn’t come home as 
he used to do, and I seed that something was the 
matter of him like, poor man! He couldn’t 
stan’ it to come home and see me feel so bad; 
and then he staid away altogether.” Here again 
her swelling heart gave vent to its grief; and I 
fancied I saw rushing through her agonized spirit 
memories of early love—when tender words, and 
gentle smiles, and kind caresses beguiled the 
evening hours, and wooed the soul into sweetest 
slumbers; and visions of future home and Dless- 
edness danced before her mind; when she 
dreamed of nicely furnished rooms, rich tables, 
beautiful yards, and flowering shrubs, and delight- 
ful walks, and green meadows, and waving har- 
vests. Alas! a dream—only a dream—a delir- 
ious dream it is true, but she never saw the sweet 
home, or nicely furnished rooms, or rich tables, or 
beautiful yards, or rich harvests, and said “these 
are my own.” 

And her bridal-day came back with its hearty, 
rustic gle¢, its joyous dance, and its plighted faith ; 
for there was a day when a gay and bright y@nilg 
man stood by his cherished bride, and in the pres- 
ence of God and man, solemnly vowed “to love, 
comfort, honor, and keep her in sickness and in 
health: and forsaking all others, keep him only 





unto her, so long as they both should live;” and 
how did this dark day appear in contrast with her 
smiling, joyous, wedding-day ? 

And the honeymoon came back with its hours 
of love and happiness. Days and years of home 
came back. What if it was a homely place, a 
small and lowly place? It was home, and her 
husband was by her side, and her sweet babe was 
then her only babe—the idol of her heart. 

“And they took little sissy away from me!” 
A gush of tears and another bitter groan showed 
all the mother then struggling with ,deepest 
wrongs. “They coaxed her away, poor, dear 
thing! She was so little, and they hid her away 
from me, and it was I that was her own mother, 
and no one else. And I thought I should die 
when I went to find her, and they drove me 
away; and I’d a known her any where in the 
world, my darling!” And again the heaving 
bosom, and the deep sigh, and the gushing tear 
told what feeble language could not utter. 

“Six years she’s had my husband. She’s a 
very wicked woman to take away a poor woman’s 
husband, and I’ve had no one to do for me, or 
get me a bit o’ food, or pay me riné, or any thing; 
and I told him—poor man!—I’d forgive him all, 
if he’d come back and live with me again. But 
he told me I'd always be a flingin’ it at him, and 
we’d never have a bit 0’ peace of our lives; but 
I told him I’d never say one word about it as 
long as we live, if he’d come back to me again, 
and take care o’ me. It was so hard to do alone; 
and he’d bring little sissy back, and let me see 
her once more. And I'd do every thing just as 
he wanted me to; and, poor man! I’d a got him 
back hadn’t it been for that bad woman ! 

“But don’t ye think ye could go and find him 
before he dies, and talk and pray with him a 
word like? I don’t want me poor husband to die 
like a baste.” 

“Yes, madam, I'll certainly try to find him, and 
do what I can for him. Call here again two days 
from now, and I'll tell you what I can ascertain. 
From the bottom of my heart I pity you. I hope 
you'll go to God for his help in your extremity.” 

“Indeed, Mr., wasn’t it for that I couldn’t live, 
and all me trouble like.” 

The New York pastor must not put himself 
upon his dignity, and go only where he is invited. 
His commission from Heaven does ndt bid him 
wait till needy, guilty men search him out, and 
ask what they must do to be saved; but he must 
“go into all the world and preach the Gospel to 
every creature ;” he must “go out into the high- 
ways and hedges, and compel them to come in ;” 
he must thrust himself into the abodes of misery 
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and death, and by all the means God has placed 
at his command, with his divine Master, “seek 
and save that which is lost.” His errand of 
merey will sometimes bear him where he must 
inhale the odors of literal putrefaction, and where 
moral pestilence broods in darkness over its prey. 
He must press on in his pursuit of the wild and 
erring, to the very river of death, and if possible 
seize the spirit about to plunge to hopeless ruin. 

Go with me. We are in the region named by 
this suffering woman. It is not apparently one of 
the vile quarters of our guilty city. There are 
comfortable residences all around. I call at the 
grocery and ask, but can’t find where the man 
lives. I go to the other corner, and the clerk 
knows him. I have found the door. Enter with 
me. It is “in the rear”? A tall, decent, com- 
fortably dressed woman meets us. We ask if 
Mr. — lives there. She scrutinizes us closely, but 
answers, “ Yes; he’s very sick.” I informed her I 
had heard of his illness, and had called to see 
him. She disappears and soon returns, saying, 
“Walk in and see him.” I step in, and alas, what 
a spectacle is Loforeme! There lies a man but lit- 
tle more than middle-aged, with the appearance 
of intelligence, and much self-consideration, struck 
down in the very zenith of his power—a living ob- 
ject of the Divine displeasure. An angry, bleeding 
tumor rose from his face and neck, larger than a 
common orange ; and O what agony he endured! 
Smitten of God in the midst of his crimes, no 
outward heavings, no nur °r or quality of friends 
can bribe the fell disease, :io’surgeon’s skill arrest 
its progress. Gnawing upon the quivering fibers 
of life, eating asunder delicate blood-vessels and 
shrinking nerves, it seemed only to ask how long 
the sufferings of its miserable victim could be 
protracted? I gazed at his agonized, distorted 
features, and my heart sank within me. I 
thought of the tender sympathy and deathless 
love of his wife, and of his guilty desertion, and 
said, “O the bitter wrong, the unutterable misery of 
sin!” Surely “the way of the transgressor is 
hard.” Who could doubt that the avenging hand 
of Justice had seized the culprit, while yet he 
was breathing, to drag him to the bar, before 
which no bribes or pleadings can avail! 

IT had but little to speak ; I could not, need not 
charge his crimes upon him. They were whis- 
pered in his ear by every tongue of conscience, 
and memory, and tortures, and fears. No accus- 
ing stranger need interfere with the terrible con- 
test between a poor, vile worm, and an angry 
God! We spoke gently to the dying man. Sur- 
geons were expected in a few hours to try the 
fearful experiment of removing the tumor; but to 








our mind there was no hope. I spoke of peni- 
tence and reparation. He assented, and seemed 
to endure a new pang, which he, and we, and God, 
will understand. I spoke of prayer, and he as- 
sented. I bowed the knee, but my lips were 
well-nigh sealed. ©, what a cloud of darkness 
settled down o’er that scene! Distinctly audible 
to every spirit-ear was the fearful charge, “ Let 
him alone!” With sadness that can be felt, but 
never told, I bade him adieu till we should meet 
before “the judgment-seat of Christ.” 

When I reached my home the poor, deserted 
wife was there. I said, “I have seen your hus- 
band, madam.” 

“Did ye see him ?” said she, starting up with 
spasmodic excitement ; “and did ye see sissy ?” 

“No, I didu’t see the little girl.” 

“Poor little thing, they’ve hid her away. 
They won’t let me see her; and she’s me own 
dear child!” and tears came to her relief. Then 
came that expression of tenderness which made 
so deep an impréssion upon my mind. 

“Ts he all tidy and comfortable like?’ What 
law of God and humanity is here? What mys- 
terious fact, deep down in a heart of love, rises 
with irresistible. energy above all depression, and 
survives the defith-stroke of unparalleled and de- 
liberate cruelty from a sworn and bosom compan- 
ion? Why does not her indignant spirit flame 
out in scathing reproaches that would make the 
knees of a tyrant smite together with terror? 
Why doesn’t she seek out his shameful retreat, 
to tear out his eyes, in just retribution for wrongs 
that are irreparable, by any finite power? Why, 
instead, does she tenderly inquire, “Is he all tidy 
and comfortable like?’ 0, the deep, mysterious 
fountain of woman’s love! With what unfailing 
flow does it send out its rich and refreshing 
streams, to spring again to life and verdure, the 
heart all callous and seared with base ingratitude 
and crime! Hear what it says when it speaks 
without waiting to think : “Don’t punish me poor 
husband with reproaches or neglect. I am afraid 
he wants the care I long to give him. _I dare not 
trust her who has in wanton outrage usurped me 
own sacred place, to take care of him she has 
torn away from me by her guilty amours. I can 
not rely upon a stranger’s hand to dress his 
wound, to soothe his fevered brow, change and 
adjust the clothes that give relief to his bed of 
suffering, and comfort to his person. O that I 
couldigo and cleanse his room, and adjust his bed, 
and e his temples! but I can’t. Is he all tidy 
and comfortable like?” He does not know what 
yet is left, feebly to intimate what human nature 
was when God made it, who has never seen the 
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wife, the mother, struggling with the wrongs 
which none but a husband and father can in- 
flict. 

We are walking a little down town, and a 
throng of joyous children are pouring out of one 
of those marvels of modern civilization—a New 
York free school. On the opposite side of the 
street is a short, stout, plain woman, who seems 
to be eyeing the group with some unusual interest. 
Suddenly she starts—she runs—she springs across 
the street, and with a shriek she seizes in her 
arms one sweet little girl, with sachel in hand, 
on the stoop of a house she’s just about to enter! 
The woman is our own heroine—the mother—in 
this literal narrative. Upon the cheek of the child 
she showers her tears of anguish and affection. 
The kiss of maternal love again and again is 
pressed upon her darling’s lips. “My child—my 
Juley ’tis your own dear mother! Don’t you 
know me, sissy, dear? Kiss your mother, darling! 
Sissy, dear, you will go home with your poor dear 
mother; won’t you?’ The child’s confusion and 
surprise subsides; and she, sobbing, answers, 
“They won't let me go with you, mother. 
They’ve given me away, mother, to Mr. G.” 

“But, .udeed, you wil] go with mother, Juley.” 

“T want to go with you, mother; but they say 
you are a naughty woman, and will beat me! 
Would you, mother ?” 

“ Beat you, my blessed darling!” And again 
the fond embrace, the shower of kisses, and the 
broken sobs, reveal the true mother and the loving 
child. 

“See me write on my little slate, mother.” 
And her little fingers ply nimbly with the pencil. 
“That’s my name, mother.” 

True, and it was the only kindness shown the 
suffering, injured mother. They hadn’t changed 
the name of her sweet little Juley. “I can write 
more words, mother ;” and again the pencil dashes 
over the slate, and beautiful lines show that she’s 
a nice little scholar. 

“So you can, my darling, and you shall be the 
clerk in your mother’s store in N., yet.” God 
only knows what sweet hopes sprang up in that 
desolate bosom; but they are not yet realized! 
The bewidowed family, to whom the wretched 
father had intrusted the little one, knew nothing 
of all this. They were kind, but the strong arm 
of the law must be called in to restore this alien- 
ated child to her mother! They sat down and 
dined together for the first time since little Juley 
was a child in her mother’s lap. Heaven grant 
it may not be the last! They parted, for stern 
necessity commanded it. Little Juley kissed her 





“Mother, they didn’t give me enough to eat when 
I lived with that other ma.” 

There was a funeral on — street. It was no 
hurried, neglected funeral. “The brothers” of 
various orders were there in rich regalia. The 
splendid hearse, the long procession passed by, 
and the funeral air died away upon the ear. 

“Me poor husband’s dead,” said the distressed 
woman, standing at my door, bursting into tears, 
“And I’m so glad he saw a minister, and had a 
few words of prayer like, before he died.” The 
curtain dropped, to be lifted again at the judg- 
ment-day ! 


A GOLDEN LEGEND. 


HE following waif has floated to us, we know 

not from where. A cotemporary speaks of it 

as “a charming subject for a poem.” It is, in 

fact, a poem—a prose poem; for, after all, the 

very purest, best poetry often appears in the prose 
form : 

“About an hour’s journey from Alberssweller, 
and in a beautiful valley, lies the village of Eus- 
serthal, which takes its name from a convent, that 
was once celebrated, but has now completely dis- 
appeared. The choir of the convent church is, 
however, still left, and is used as a place of wor- 
ship. All sorts of things are said in the village 
about the enormous wealth of the convent, espe- 
cially about a certain golden organ, that oncé 
stood in the church, and was played during divine 
service. When the convent on one occasion was 
attacked by enemies, the first care of the monks 
was to secure this treasure. They dragged it toa 
marsh which was formerly in the valley, and sank 
it as deep as they could. However, they had 
saved their treasure to no purpose, inasmuch as 
they were compelled to fly, and died in distant 
parts, while the convent fell to ruin. Every one 
is perfectly aware that the organ is still some- 
where in the neighborhood of the church, but the 
precise spot where it lies is utterly unknown. 
Nevertheless, every seven years it rises out of the 
depths at midnight, and its sublime tones are 
heard in the distance. Nothing is at all compar- 
able to the gentle breathings of the golden pipes 
in the open air during the solemn stillness of 
night. Soon the soft tenes swell into mighty bil- 
lows of sound, which rush through the narrow 
valley till the noise again subsides, and ends with 
a light echo in the forest. But no one has ven- 
tured to obtain a sight of the organist who holds 
the music in his power} and thus the discovery 
of the treasure is reserved for the future ” 





mother, and bade her “good-by;” and said, 
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PLEASURES OF PATRIOTISM. 


BY J. D. BELL. 
SECOND PAPER. 


ERE let me pass to the second view prom- 

ised to be taken of patriotism. And, as you 
may not have forgotten, this view was to be that 
in which it manifests itself as a feeling vitally 
connected with the affairs of a nation’s present. 
The patriot whose love of country is a real en- 
ergy of his soul, is ever wakeful to all those 
products of enterprise and thought which con- 
stitute the immediate greatness and fame of his 
country. Patriotism, when it appears thus, as a 
lively sensibility to whatever is worthy and glori- 
ous in the present eharacter of a nation, takes 
the well-known name of public-spiritedness. A 
man is public-spirited when he evinces a strong 
interest in whatever has a visible existence, and 
is going on,,just now, in public; when he is not 
so far absorbed into himself as to take no pains to 
know whether his country has any thing noble or 
wonderful in it or not; when he is wont to feel 
a spell of grandeur, holding sway over him, and 
making him pause, long and lingeringly, for con- 
templation, and rejoicing as he moves amid the 
masterpieces of the nation, under whose laws he 
lives. Not all who call themselves patriots are 
affected with this public-spiritedness. A great 


many individuals behave toward their country | 


somewhat as mud-turtles behave toward you 
when you meet them; that is, they keep them- 
selves so completely rolled up within their shells 
that you would almost be ready to declare they 
have no real legs or heads. There are not a few 
men, even among a people so celebrated for 
patriotic impulses as we Americans are, whose 
relish for attentively observing their country’s 
immediate aspects of greatness, and evidences of 
prosperity, needs a very large cultivation. How 
many there are among us who are almost as 
non-observant of the vast wonders of nature and 
art, adorning the surface of our land, as if it 
were really foreign to them! They have no 
taste for visiting and surveying great national 
objects and achievements as means of giving no- 
ble and jubilant expansions to the soul. Their 
minds, dwarfed by their habits of life, rarely en- 
large more than enough to take in their own out- 
of-the-way homestead acres or mimic seats of 
manufactural or mercantile activity. They beat 
their country, in short, with the indifference 
which is inseparable from narrowness of soul, 
and with the neglect which goes hand in hand 
with an avaricious selfishness. The true patriot 
not only loves to think of his nation’s past great- 
Vou. XVI.—7 
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ness and glory, but also to behold the proofs of 
its present greatness and glory. The lessons of 
commemoration days, of monuments, of military 
exhibitions, and of the popular flag, do but co- 
operate to make his love of country a living, 
throbbing affection, with those other lessons which 
he learns, not by retrospection, but by a studious, 
observing, reading, and hearing of the great na- 
tional now. Hence, there will be many special 
subjects of consideration in a nation’s immediate 
character going to influence the patriotic sentiment 
and make it a source of superior pleasures. 


PHYSICAL SCENERY. 


As one among these let me name, first, the 
physical scenery of a country. 

Public-spiritedness includes an interest in the 
hills and mountains, the lakes and rivers, the 
rocks and waterfalls, the foliage and bloom of a 
land. Your genuine patriot will be found to 
know and appreciate the outside character of his 
country, while, on the other hand, your mock 
patriot, your patriot whose heart feels most at 
home down in his pocket, keeping company there 
with his three-cent pieces and quarters; he will 
have no more real knowledge and appreciation 
of the scenery of his country than a snail can 
be supposed to have of the scenery of a forest. 
Have you ever thought, reader, how much patriot- 
ism it takes to make a man interested in his native 
or his adopted land, to learn definitely how long 
and how broad it is, or what and where the 
grander features of its surface are, or the par- 


i os : : : 
| ticular respects in which it surpasses every other 


in its landscapes and water-views, its cloud- 
scenery and climate? When you hear an Amer- 
ican talking boastfully of his country’s prospects 
for the future, just stop and ask him what its 
prospects for the present are. A great many 
men seem to live, with a ravishment, in the past 
and future; but when you come to question them 
about the present, you are apt to find them turn- 
ing to look it up, somewhat as the fat man did 
for the dog he had lost sight of between his two 
feet. Ask that American, I say, whom you hear 
declaring that his country is the most glorious in 
the world, how far it is from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. Ask him the length and breadth of the 
Mississippi, and how long a time he supposes it 
would take him to dip up its waters with a 
spoon. See if he can tell which way Mt. Wash- 
ington is from him and how high it is, or what 
states the Alleghany range runs over, or whether 
he fancies that he could climb the loftiest peak 
of the Rocky Mountains with a ladder or not. 
See how much he contains, in the capacity of 
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his interior soul, of the great northern lakes, with 
their azure domains of gleaming crystal. If a 
man loves his country he will love it all over, 


and will be able to tell you what on it he loves | 


There is a good deal of geography in the 
The poet well enough 


most. 
right kind of patriotism. 
knew this when he sung, 
“T love my country’s pine-clad hills; 
Her thousand bright and gushing rills ; 
Her sunshine and her storms; 
Her rough and rugged rocks that rear 
Their hoary heads high in the air, 
In wild fantastic forms.” 

It were a good thing, my fellow-countryman, 
to have peered through the telescope at the face 
of the moon, and marked the sun-gilt tops of her 
golden mountains and the jagged rims of her 
awful craters; but how much better to have 
grown familiar with the grandeur of American 
greenstone and granite! It were a good thing 
to have seen the Alps, with their slow-moving 
glaciers and their torrents that foam and thunder 
forever; and a good thing to have reveled in 
ambrosial dreams, on the voluptuous bosom of 
the Nile. But how much better to have seen 
Niagara, and to have floated off a fair summer 
day down the waters of the dear old Hudson! 
Sweet, it is true, would be the consciousness of 
having seen the scenery of Shakspeare’s grave; 
but, to you and me, how much sweeter should 
be the consciousness of having gazed upon the 
green grass and the blossoming flowers of Mount 
Vernon’s tomb of Washington ! 


PUBLIC WORKS. 


But again: this same observant patriotism, this 
public-spiritedness, of which I am speaking, has 
something to do, also, with all great works of 
national use. Of such are railroads, canals, tele- 
graphs, bridges, and many the like. You do not 
love your country, in the true sense, unless you 
feel a pleasure in surveying and studying this 
part of its public character. For here are to be 
seen the visible evidences of your country’s 
power to plan and achieve. Some men have 
strange notions in regard to the construction of 
what are called public works. They look at 
them, when they look at them at all, through 
the mist of a sort of whimsical short-sightedness. 
They imagine them to be, somehow, the natural 
and necessary results of law operating, creatively, 
in the character of charters of corporation. 
them seve a railroad in the process of making, and 
the highest power they will think of, as being 
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concerned in the work, will be a sort of national | 


power existing somewhere to buy and hire. To 





them the case is simply that of an exhibition of 
widely-divided skillful labor, procured and paid 
for by some careless corporation of men, sure of 
fortunate gains in the end. But public works 
when properly and patriotically viewed, appear 
in a very different light from this. They are the 
executing or executed plans of a nation’s great 
individual minds. By any vast and powerful 
work of popular use a commensurate vastness 
and power are proved to have existed, before 
its construction, in some single soul. It is not 
the government or the people of a country that 
project its railroads, and bridges, and telegraphs. 
Certain representative thinkers, certain national 
geniuses do these things. Individuals, somewhere 
operating under the pressure of solitary original 
thought, are this day laying projects which may 
change the entire aspect of their country’s civ- 
ilization. The many furnish the muscle, but the 
few do the conceiving and planning for the pub- 
lic. This, then, is the secret of the impressive- 
ness of national works, as felt in the deeper ex- 
perience of a rational patriotism—they signify the 
breadth and grandeur of a representation of the 
people by the individuality of genius. It is 
almost an epoch in a man’s mental life, when 
he has once come to fully grasp the grand per- 
sonality lying back of these works and exem- 
plified through them. Never, after that, can he 
look upon any such productions with unkindled 
eyes. Never more can he ignore the peculiar 
contingencies of national progress. He will, from 
that time, often be borne beyond the sphere of 
his own small plans, and, with the vividness of 
an unselfish inspiration of soul, be made to see 
how infiritesimal are most of those objects and 
affairs which daily absorb so much of his atten- 
tion, compared with the employments of that 
minority of mighty thinkers who lay the designs 
of all vast public works. That railway stretching 
by you, that bridge going over yonder awful 
gorge, have been twice built—once in the mind 
of a man and then out of it. For all such great 
things are but the ideals of individual souls made 
visible to a nation’s eyes. You will not, there- 
fore, if you are a patriot, indifferently pass over 
any single thing of this kind in your country. 
Rather will you pause by it and receive the full 
force of its soul-thrilling lesson. If you can see 
that which suggests to you a man somewhere, at 


| some time, thinking for the public, planning for 
Let 


the public, and virtually setting a thousand or 
ten thousand men at work to complete his own 
public project, right by that great suggestive 
thing, you should stop, and, under the prompting 
of the high example of individual devotion to 
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country associated with it, begin at once to na- 
tionalize what you can of yourself. Swear that 
you will henceforth ride oftener on that wonder- 
ful public road. Resolve that, although you are 
certain the original conception of so sublime a 
masterpiece of art as the suspension bridge, for in- 
stance, could have been formed and contained 
only by a mind of gigantic capacity and genius; 
and, although you are conscious that your own 
soul would have been burdened beyond the 
power of endurance, even with some insignifi- 
cant part of the mighty plan, yet you will often 
go into the presence of that magnificent spectacle, 
and will open your eyes and enlarge your mind 
to their amplest scope, and take in as much of 
it as God has made you able to. What a blind, 
vacant, and shrunken soul must that be which 
can move all the day long amid stupendous 
national structures, and machines, and thorough- 
fares, without receiving from them one jubilant 
thrill of patriotic inspiration! Some people ap- 
pear to hold themselves aloof from all those 
public works which employ the more powerful 
forces of nature, just as though their chief pur- 
pose were to kill folks. Many a man you will 
find who never sits easy in a railway car, and 
who, whenever he gets out of one, always feels 
to thank his stars that he has got free of it with 
his life, just as though such a man’s shrinking 
skin and cowardly blood could be worth any 
great sum in this tough, rugged world of ours! 
A real patriot is not so excessively concerned 
about the number of days he is to live, as never 
to let himself enjoy a public trip, simply because 
he happens to know that his pulses are slightly 
risked on the passage. He is a national ranger 
by habit, taking his life with a cheerful self-pos- 
session and fearlessness over the great ways where 
his heart and thoughts have often delightfully 
traveled before. 

What spendid volunteers in the defense of 
their country those men would make who are so 
afraid of steam-boilers that they dare not venture 
close enough to see what they are! What cap- 
ital retreats an army of such men would be apt 
to strike from the battle-field as soon as they 
saw the wheels. of the enemy’s artillery! And 
what interesting scars they might, perhaps, be 
able to show after the contest were over, as the 
results of wounds received in hazardous moments 
of chivalrous skulking ! 


NEWSPAPERS. 


But passing still further along, let me observe 
that public-spiritedness includes, also, an interest 
in national affairs as reported by the press. Patri- 





otism holds an important connection with news- 
papers. For it is almost too evident to need to 
be stated, that a country’s character and condi- 
tion, from day to day, can be well ascertained in 
no other way than through these flying tell- 
tales of the times. We owe it to our journals 
and weeklies that we know what is now going 
on in our halls of national legislation; whether 
or not a cloud of war of the “bigness of a man’s 
hand,” or bigger, is arising in our country’s east- 
ern, western, or southern horizon; who of our 
representatives are patriots and who not; who 
of them are fit for the offices they hold and who 
not; who of them honor the national name and 
who of them disgrace it. The patriot cherishes 
his newspaper as almost a necessity of his life. 
Without that his heart would mourn like an 
exile’s. By means of that he acquires a sort of 
omnipresence in his nation. He lives wherever 
his people live, feels wherever they feel, acts 
wherever they act, rejoices wherever they rejoice. 
That impressed sheet which he daily or weekly 
receives and peruses serves to keep his whole 
country right in his eyes. In its lettered columns 
he takes views of her as she is from day to day 
and from week to week, physically, socially, 
politically, intellectually, religiously. He sees her 
there, in her smiles and in her tears, in her vir- 
tues and in her vices, in her freedom and in her 
slavery, in her glory and in her shame. Without 
newspaper knowledge patriotism can not be a 
feeling which takes hold forcibly either of the 
present or the future. It will not be wont to 
kindle into a fervid activity in the soul, com- 
pelling an unselfish activity out of it. It can 
only be an affection, unencompassing in its grasp 
and but half alive—a sort of deformed birth of 
the heart, feeding itself on badly-gathered tradi- 
tions and the scattered limbs of mutilated facts. 
That man who does not habitually read the 
newspapers of his age can not but fall most 
sadly behind it in a thousand important respects. 
He will always be found in the rear of his times, 
only arriving at the feasts of progress in season 
to have the poor pleasure of munching the 
crumbs. Like the dying waves among the last 
vibrating circles produced by the fall of a 
pebble into water, so will all great national 
events be by the time they get to his ears. His 
opinions on all existing questions of public in- 
terest will be formed out of the feeble echoes of 
half-heard rumors or the unreliable gleanings of 
idle gossip. He will receive information some- 
what as those lank vegetables you have seen 
growing in cellars do light—that is, in faint, third- 
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of his country’s immediate enterprises or tri- 
umphs, emergencies or wants. In fact, he will 
never see his country as it is, but only dimly see 
it as it has been. The present will come to his 
notice so late, that when it gets to him it will 
really be the past. He will learn a little of it here 
and a little there; and, in some respects, though 
not in all, as the comparative anatomist, Owen, 
constructed the form of the extinct Moa of New 
Zealand from a few stray bones of the bird picked 
up by chance on the island, so out of his gath- 
ered littles he will build up in his imagination 
what he supposes to be the round reality of his 
nation’s condition, as it is but what in truth will 
only be an absurd ideal of that nation’s condition 
as it was some time ago. His knowledge of his 
country’s existing affairs will be acquired, not by 
his eyes, but by his ears, much in the same way 
as an owl would go to work to find out where a 
forest or a farm-house is in the daytime. He 
will have taken a few lessons of instruction from 
his father, and a few from his mother, and a 
few, it may be, from his grandparents. Those 
of his neighbors who keep up with the times will 
have taken pity on him sometimes, and supplied 
him with a few bits of useful information. Per- 
haps he will have been so fortunate as to alight 
as often as once or twice during the year upon 
a thrown-away copy of some journal or weekly 
of general intelligence, and in that way have 
become possessed of a little light. However 
this may be, true enough it is that his knowledge, 
whatever he will have of the affairs of the land 
in which he lives, can not but have found its way 
to him, either in the form of vague and time- 
worn traditions or of chance-driven fragments of 
facts, just as the food of the dull oyster comes 
to its lethargic maw in particles, detached by 
accident and wandering at random in the water. 
He will know something of the east of his coun- 
try, for somebody at some time will have told 
him a clever story or two about it. He will know 
something of the west, for some relative or neigh- 
bor of his who once went that way with the 
“western fever” and returned without it, will, 
perhaps, have enlightened him somewhat as to 
the hesperian wonders of nature and art. He 
will not be entirely ignorant of the south, for 
Rumor, that blind angel which comes in pity to 
instruct men who take no newspaper, will have 
informed him of its cotton plantations, and slave- 
pens, and task-masters, whose blood is as hot as 
the sun burning over them. He will also be 
somewhat posted up as to the north, its climate 
and its condition, its manner and its men, for he 





the home of harsh winds and tough-skinned ani- 
mals, and of the “dough-faces.” 

Thus partial, confused, and unreal will the 
information be found to be, of that man who 
takes no pains to read the printed news of his 
times. His mind will only contain the imper- 
fect images of half-peiceived truths and the rude 
ideals of realities, viewed at but one or two 
glimmering angles. He will be utterly unable to 
give you a clear reason for any opinion he holds 
or for any course of conduct he takes in regard 
of public matters. At your elections he will 
vote with as little concern as he would join in 
a child’s play. He will cast his ballot just as 
lie would cast a fishing-bait, not caring much 
whether it is going for an eel, bull-head, or 
sucker. The great days of voting will bring 
with them no grave feelings of responsibility to 
brood with a serious pressure over his heart and 
make his right hand tremble as he passes in his 
ballot. How many men there are in our country 
who vote without having the remotest idea of 
the significance of the act !—who read state or 
national tickets about as carelessly as they would 
read the stamp on the blade of a new jack- 
knife! We are a great people with all of our 
drawbacks; but how much greater a people 
would we be if we but had more of that class of 
patriots among us who habitually study their 
country with their eyes! What a sight it would 
be to see men pouring toward the polls at our 
periodic election musters, with their heads heavy 
with well-formed conceptions of their nation’s con- 
dition, and with great public interests haunting 
and swaying their hearts even as the issues of 
some mighty drama would haunt and sway the 
hearts of its actors! A man ought to feel, when 
he deposits his vote, as though a precious thing 
were just on the point of going out of his hands. 
Those little papers by which public destinies are 
determined, should be the emblems of individual 
opinions, formed after long-continued reading, 
study, and thought. There is no real democratic 
power in a vote unless it is a signifier of a patriotic 
habit of mind—a symbol of the broadest love of 
country. Away forever with that spurious use of 
the elective franchise which degrades it into a 
mere privilege of voting at random! It is an in- 
sult to the honor of republicanism! It is a twmn- 
ing of the ballot-box of a nation into an insignifi- 
cant rattle, fit to be handled only by children! It 
is too much like idle laughter among jurymen 
summing up on a case where character and life 
are at stake! It is too much like cheap wit brist- 
ling through a Sabbath prayer! Let me beg of 
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vote if you must cast one that has no vital mean- 
ing in it. Go not to the polls unless you"can go 
there with your nation revolving in your brain 
and pulsating in your bosom. Your ballot should 
represent your public-spiritedness, your interest in 
national affairs, your sense of your country’s wants, 
your anxieties for her welfare. It should be a sub- 
stitute for your voice in declaring the convictions 
of your mind and the sentiments of your heart. 
See you not how unmanly it is to vote without a 
reason and an aim? If you so do, you are like 
a blind man presuming to be a guide over a per- 
ilous crossing. If you so do, you are a stupid 
trifler with your nation’s interests! Study your 
country from day to day; read it well, as it ap- 
pears in its far-circulating public prints; read of 
its greatness and of its dangers, of the vices that 
stain its character, and of the obstacles that 
hinder its progress; determine what will cleanse 
its sullied honor and give an improved and chas- 
tened radiance to its glory; read of its candi- 
dates for office, and learn whether they are good 
patriots or mere partisans, whether they have the 
blood of heroes in them or the blood of sneaks, 
whether they are men who will bless your land 
or men who will curse it. Do this and then vote. 
If you know how to vote wisely, it is your duty 
to vote. And more than that, it will then be a 
pleasure to you to vote. But if you can only 
vote blindly and aimlessly, then shame on you if 
you ever vote at all! 


MASTERPIECES OF CULTIVATED MIND. 


It remains, finally, in this connection, to sim- 
ply suggest several other considerations of interest 
in a nation’s immediate character as naturally 
coming, also, within the scope of patriotism in 
its form of public-spiritedness. I regret that my 
limits forbid me the gratification of paying them 
more than the respect of a passing notice. I 
refer, here, to those ornaments of a country which 
indicate its greatness, viewed as a seat of the 
higher activities of mind. And all these, I am 
ready to observe, must be objects of a pleasura- 
ble concern to the true patriot. Such are the 
great books of the day, such are the model works 
in the fine arts, such are academies, seminaries, 
and colleges of learning, and such are the living 
instances of individuals, standing out from the 
masses in the intense brilliance of superior mental 
refinement and creative genius. National glory 
depends quite as much on intellectual as on ma- 
terial possessions. Patriotism in its right mood 
can not overlook the affairs of science, because it 
is the power of science that moves the wheels of 
national progress. It can not neglect the affairs 
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of literature, because the literature of a country 
is the bloom of its civilization. It can not slight 
the modes of refined art, because these show the 
amount and perfection of skill residing in a na- 
tion’s cultivated hands. It can not be indifferent 
to great, living, seminal minds, because these 
are the creators and conservators of all public 
values, the people’s instructors and guides, the 
determiners of the spirit of the age, the seed- 
sowers for the national life and products of future 
times. That is an illegitimate species of public- 
spiritedness which ignores the intellectual, while 
it regards the useful. Its name is utilitarianism. 
Scarcely necessary is it to say, that he who has 
only this kind of interest in his nation lacks 
much of being a round and noble patriot. No 
matter how loudly he may be wont to talk of 
canals and railroads, bridges and telegraphs, you 
should always distrust that man’s professions of 
attachment to country, who reads no works of 
current literature, who visits no galleries of the 
fine arts, who attends no college commencements, 
who goes to hear no public lectures. Patriot- 
ism of the true stamp rises above mere con- 
siderations of utility, and takes into view those 
objects in a nation which are the symbols or the 
representatives of what is beautiful and superior 
in mind. It has regard to genius as something 
nobler than a good invention for saving labor. 
It looks at skill as something higher than a con- 
venient tool or machine. A low order of patri- 
otism must that be which has no regard for a 
nation’s creative forces, which can admire horse- 
power and steam-power, but never troubles itself 
about mental power, which can survey a public 
building set off in all the pride and glory of 
achitecture, and speak of it merely as a good 
house to hold representative debates or a mass 
convention in. How much of a patriot can he 
be who would pass by a living Raphael among 
his countrymen, to admire an individual who 
has a machine by which he can take good pic- 
tures without the trouble of manipulating with a 
brush? or he who would neglect a Christopher 
Wren of his nation for the sake of honoring some 
stranger with a new kind of lightning-rod? How 
much of a patriot do you think that man could 
have been who, as some newspaper relates, upon 
seeing several masterpieces of statuary exhibiting 
in the rotunda of one of our cities, felt inspired 
to exclaim, “ What a waste! Why, here are no 
less than a dozen scare-crows, and any one of 
| them would do for a five-acre lot !” 

| I have come, at length, to the last division of 
| my general theme—that in which patriotism was 
‘to be treated as a feeling, taking hold, vitally, 
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of a nation’s future. Not a great while shall I 
dwell here. Patriotism, in this connection, will 
appear in its most vivid practical aspects. You 
shall see it as a vigorous activity out of a man 
springing from a vigorous activity within him. 
And you shall see it, too, in its most attractive 
character, as a source of wholesome and jubilant 
pleasures. I need not tell you, my dear reader, 
that to be doing something for one’s country 
which will go to make its future more glorious, 
is the surest proof of true devotion to it. The 
animations of memory, of the ear, of the eye, of 
the voice, all these do but bear a feeble testimony 
to the sincerity and joy of the patriot’s heart, com- 
pared with that part of his life which is made 
up of glowing deeds of self-sacrifice. It shall 
not ke imagined, however, that every species of 
individual activity, which hag the name of prac- 
tical patriotism, is really worthy to bear it. In 
many and many a case action, professedly patriotic, 
is but a pretext for the gratification of an am- 
bition, entirely selfish and base. There is a kind 
of self-sacrifice which is only apparent. For 
this the patriotism of office-seeking is character- 
istic. And what is the patriotism of office-seek- 
ing? You shall know if you but think of a 
man everlastingly at work with his mind, tongue, 
and hands for the mere sake of office; selling his 
opinions and pocketing his principles for the sake 
of office; accepting and offering bribes for the 
sake of office; putting his manhood off and on, 
just as he would his coat, for the sake of office; 
playing by turns the beggar and the spendthrift, 
the rascal and the saint, the sneak and the hero, 
the Liliputian and the Brobdignagian, all for 
the sake of office. Another spurious kind of 
self-sacrifice there is, too, which is often errone- 
ously construed to be patriotic. It marks the 
patriotism of those sour-spirited radicals who see 
their country only on the dark side, who look 
for nothing in it to praise, who seem to exult 
most when they have found some fresh evil or 
wrong to shake their locks over and hurl fiery 
menaces at. Such men do but prove them- 
selves to be about as good patriots as the tyrant 
proprietary, Berkeley—whose career you will read 
of in our country’s colonial history—proved him- 
self to be the friend of William Drummond, 
when, on meeting him, he put on a delighted 
countenance, and exclaimed, “I am more glad to 
see you than any man in Virginia—you shall be 
hanged in half an hour!” 

Some people there are whose patriotism, what 
little they have, is merely ideal in its nature. It 
is all on the inside, like the virtue of an oyster. 








act for it with little ones. Let them be called 
upon f®6 move a few feet out of the way of 
some newly-projected thoroughfare, and they will 
claim for their small trouble decades of unde- 
served dollars. Ask them to contribute to build 
a town-hall, or a church, or a college, or a monu- 
ment, and if they give any thing they will 
morosely grudge it, and in their hearts wish a 
thousand misfortunes upon the few public-spirited 
individuals who “laid, and hatched, and nursed 
the plan” of the money-eating enterprise. Away 
forever and forever with such patriotism as this! 
To enjoy the love of country, there must be a daily 
doing as well as a daily babbling of patriotic devo- 
tion. A man must feel that he has a share, and 
a large one, too, in every public project of im- 
provement. When he looks over the broad ex- 
panse of the fertile land, glittering with farm- 
houses and burdened wi'i: abundance, he should 
feel to say within himself, “ Here is my country— 
what can I do for its dear sake?’ When he 
stands upon some pinnacle of observation, and 
takes in the great bustling city, shooting its 
dazzling spires into the mid-heavens, and hears 
the magnificent thundering of its myriad motions, 
there should be a thrill of inspiration prompting 
him to exlcaim spontaneously, “ Here is my coun- 
try—how shall I add to its greatness and its 
splendor?” And when he pauses by the long- 
reaching railway, and watches for the coming of 
the wonder of steam, hears the rumbling of the 
heavy-wheeled chariots and the proud neighing of 
the iron-horse in the far-off distance; and when, 
a few moments afterward, the miniature nation 
flies by him, making the air to shake as with a 
thousand winds, and the earth to-tremble as with 
earthquake vibrations, then he should have a 
heart moving him to shout out exultingly, “ Here 
is my country—and here, too, are my hands and 
my purse to help it onward !” 


———_ege——— 


A BEAUTIFUL THOUGHT OF PASCHAL; 


OR, MAN NOBLER THAN THE UNIVERSE. 


AN is but a reed, the feeblest thing in na- 

ture; but he is a reed that thinks—wun ro- 
seau pensant. It needs not that the universe arm 
itself to crush him. An exhalation, a drop of 
water, suffices to destroy him. But were the uni- 
verse to crush him, man is yet nobler than the 
universe, for he knows that he dies; and the uni- 
verse, even in prevailing against him, knows not 
its power. To the soul there can be no death 
which it does not both know and feel. Dying, 


They talk for their country with big hearts, but | then, it is nobler than nature living. 
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SAN FRANCISCO. 


BY CHARLES ADAMS, 

QIAN FRANCISCO! there it spreads itself be- 
h) fore you, gentle reader, in that distinct and 
elegant engraving at which you have just glanced. 
But please refer to the picture once more while 
we endeavor to aid your conception somewhat of 
this wonderful city. 

Now transfer yourself, for a little moment, far 
away to the shore of the mighty Pacific. Place 
yourself, if you please, at about thirty-eight de- 
grees of north latitude, and stand there upon a 
gentle eminence facing this way, with your back 
toward the great sea, and listening, as, about four 
or five miles behind you, the long-traveled billows 
are tumbling ashore. There you are—your face to- 
ward the eastern sky, in whose bosom those fleecy 
clouds are spreading in their summer beauty, while 
at your feet and afar reposes the youthful city. 

Here remain quiet at your stand-point while we 
remind you that, had you sailed thither in real- 
ity, instead of by a flight of the imagination, the 
great steamer, as she approached the coast, would 
have sailed by, for a mile or two, the point where 
you are standing, and following her north-eastern 
course a little beyond the land represented by 
the left and lower corner of the engraving, would 
there have entered the “Golden Gate.” Such is 
the prophetic name which, years ago, was given 
to the strait, of five or six miles in length, con- 
necting the sea with the Bay of San Francisco. 
As you should have entered this strait, you would 
have whispered a glad adieu to the tossings and 
weary sicknesses of ocean travel, and hailed with 
a delight too great for utterance the quiet flow- 
ing of those peaceful waters. So rests the Chris- 
tian pilgrim, when, after long strugglings, and 
often in the teeth of adverse gales, he reaches, at 
length, another golden gate, and moors his craft 
amid the sunny waters of eternal life. 

“So fades a summer cloud away, 
So sinks the gale when storms are o’er, 
So gently shuts the eye of day, 
So dies a wave along the shore.” 

My fair reader will pardon this slight digres- 
sion, while I return to glance at her again upon 
her passage up the golden gateway. The plate 
is not sufficiently extensive to show the ship and 
the scenery through which she is now gliding. 
But travelers tell of the strait as holding a north- 
eastern direction from the ocean to the Bay—as 
ranging from a mile or two miles in breadth, and 
flowing gently, yet strongly, with a current of six 
miles the hour. Dismal is the aspect, saith the 
voyager, as the Gate is approached from sea. 





Low, black sandhills, overswept by clouds of 
mist, salute the eye. But the scenery improves 
as you enter and advance up the strait—the 
hills are more verdant and lovely, while pres- 
ently the green islands of the Bay rise gradually 
on the delighted vision. As we write these 
words, the steamer is just behind those pleasant 
eminences which, from your stand-point, are seen 
looming up far to the left. Note those three 
nearer summits, and, counting from the left, 
remark, between the second and third of these, 
that more dim and distant mountain. There, 
between the hither three and the obscure hill 
beyond, is rounding in the weather-beaten ship, 
and in a few minutes more she will be at her 
dock, somewhere amid that forest of masts which 
are beheld bristling all along the smooth and 
beautiful bay. 

This is the famous Bay of San Francisco—a 
sheet of water extending from north to south 
about seventy miles, with an average breadth of 
ten or twelve. Into this Bay flow the principal 
rivers of Upper California, along whose banks, as 
well as along the shores of the Bay, spreads a 
soil of surpassing fertility, rivaling even the 
tropics in productiveness and in the variety of its 
fruits. That portion of the Bay represented in 
the engraving, and spreading out before San 
Francisco, lies not far from midway between the 
northern and southern extremities. The land 
visible beyond is a portion of Costa Rica—a 
region of hills and mountains, one or two of the 
loftiest of which may be descried in the horizon, 
and whose hight measures nearly four thousand 
feet above the surface of the Bay. 

Still maintaining your position, and looking 
directly before you into the midst of the city, 
and in the range of that lofty chimney disgorging 
its dark column of smoke into the air, the eye 
rests upon a level territory, most of which ap- 
pears thickly studded*with buildings. Most of 
this portion of the city was originally occupied by 
water—the Bay making up into the land and 
forming a semicircular cove. Rincon Point, near 
the right extremity of the shipping, and Clark 
Point, near the left extremity, guarded the en- 
trance of this cove—the two points being distant 
from each other about half a mile. Between 
these same two points, at the present time, instead 
of any appearance of a cove, there is, as indicated 
in the picture, a nearly direct line of buildings, 
while thus the business center of the city is 
mainly built where once the tide arose and fell 
without let or hinderance. Partially buried amid 
this area still lie, it is said, large hulks of ves- 
sels, which, by the disastrous gales of 1848 and 
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1849, were stranded upon the beach; while now, 


in the extension of the city outward, long streets | 


and numerous solid buildings, hedging them 
around on every side, have hemmed them in 
forever. 

Beginning at the left extremity of the shipping, 


as seen in the engraving, and running the eye still | 
to the left, three eminences will be observed, already | 


alluded to. These hills are about three hundred 
feet in hight, and stretch west and south in a 
semicircular direction. These hills, viewing them 
from our position, appear, to a considerable ex- 
tent, clothed with buildings. Indeed, over all 
the hills, as well as much of the country on 
every side beyond them, the ground has been 
regularly laid out in streets and building-lots, 
while not a few imposing edifices, as well as 
many of an inferior order, have been erected 
upon them. 

But it is time to revert to a few slight historical 
notices of this famous city. 

Yerba Buenna—good herb—was the name of 
the Spanish village which originally occupied the 
site of San Francisco. The first tenement was 
erected in 1835, and from this time to 1847, 
twenty or thirty houses of all descriptions were 
all that might be seen along that pleasant beach. 
At the latter date the village received the more 
imposing name which is now so celebrated 
throughout the world. The whole country about 
this time coming into American hands, the young 
city spread itself with almost incredible rapidity— 


numbering, by the end of April, 1848, as many | 


as two hundred buildings and a thousand people. 

Just about this time came the startling intelli- 
gence of the discovery of gold along the base of 
the Sierra Nevada Mountains. Visitors from the 
“diggings” would arrive in the city and tell 


marvelous tales of treasures hidden amid the | 
soil of the great Sacramento Valley. Presently | 


the little city, as well as the whole country 
around, was alive with excitement. The carpen- 
ter dropped his saw and ax—the smith let fall 
his hammer—the merchant closed his shop—the 
sailor escaped from his ship—-the soldier from 
his barrack—the editor from his sanctum—the 
lawyer from his office—while the farmer turned 
his back upon his fields, and even the minister 
upon his flock, and away the multitudes hurried 
to search for the hidden treasure. 

Thus was San Francisco, for a time, a city for- 
saken and well-nigh desolate. LEdifices in pro- 
cess of erection were left half-finished. “The 
whole country,” says a chronicler of the times, 


. | 
“from San Francisco to Los Angelos, and from 


| British, German, and French mere 


the sea-shore to the hase of Sierra Nevada, re- 


l 
sounds with the sordid ery of Gold!” Thus 


labor arose at once to enormous rates; for opera- 


, 


tives of every class were away in the mines, bent 


upon seizing a fortune at once, instead of tamper- 


ing longer with the moderate gains of ordinary 


c 


| industry. 

And fortunes did indeed come suddenly to not 
a few. A man with his pick and pan would 
gather from thirty to forty dollars in a day, while 
well-attested accounts tell of many known per- 
sons finding from one to two hundred dollars 
daily, and other parties still more fortunate found 
| themselves growing rich at the rate of from 
five hundred to eight hundred dollars per day. 


Large masses gold would sometimes appear. A 
piece of four pounds’ weight was early found, 
and soon another lump of the pure metal came 
to light, weighing thirteen pounds. Among the 
“dry diggings” the sum of one thousand dollars 
was frequently the reward of a day’s labor. 
More than one individual came to a fortune of 
fifteen thousand dollars in the space of a few 
weeks, while one man dug out twelve thousand 
dollars in six days, and three men found eight 
thousand in a single day. 

Thus, all suddenly, gold multiplied in the new 
city. In eight weeks from the great discovery, 
two hundred and fifty thousand dollars’ worth of 
gold reached San Francisco, and six hundred 
thousand in eight weeks more. Gold dust pres- 

ently became the circulating medium at the rate of 
| sixteen dollars the ounce; and this still increasing 
| in large amounts, while labor and the necessaries 
| of life becoming diminished, the result, as might 
| be expected, was the immediate and enormous 
| advance in the prices of the latter. Flour and 
| beef at once arose four or five hundred per cent., 
| eggs soon sold at from one to three dollars apiece, 
| Sugar and coffee were four dollars the pound, 
| laudanum a dollar a drop, pills ten dollars apiece, 
without medical advice, or thirty doliars with it. 

Labor, too, advanced correspondingly. The one 
dollar laborer now refused ten dollars. The me- 
chanic who, a few days since, welcomed his two 
dollars per day, now rejected twenty; while such 
was the incredible impulse all suddenly given to 
various branches of business, that all possible 
labor was in demand at whatever rates. The 
young city of San Francisco seemed to leap forth 
as in a day to wondrous activity and import- 
ance. The sound had gone out into all the 
world, and hither rushed the excited multitude 
out of every kindred and nation. There were 
the Mexicans from Sonora—the Kenakas from 
the Sandwich Island:—there were the Spanish, 
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were the Chinese, Peruvians, and Chilians, be- 
side the dense multitudes constantly pouring in 
from the States. The population of a great state 
was suddenly crowding into the city and country, 
while no preparation had been made for their 
reception. During the first six months of 1847 
fifteen thousand men flocked into the country, 
and during the year, forty thousand landed at 
the port of San Francisco, while as many as 
thirty thousand more came by the land-route 
athwart the plains. Thus, in the year alluded 
to, the population of.the city advanced from two 
thousand to twenty-five thousand souls, most of 
whom were males in the early prime of man- 
hood. 

For all these thousands there was scarcely a 
house in the so-called city. It was, in fact, a 
city of men, rather than of houses and homes. 
Such an object as a proper and decent habitation 
could scarcely be seen. The dwellings and places 
of business were canvas tents or boarded shan- 
The site of the town 
the 


ties, small and rough. 


was covered with numberless sandhills, 


streets were uneven and irregular, while the in- | 


cessant passage of men, horses, and drays amid 
torrents of rain, soon transformed the thorough- 
fares into one continuous scene of mud, wherein 
unfortunate pedestrians hurrying to and fro were 
often well-nigh ingulfed and swallowed up. Yet, 
amid all such disabilities, the infant city pre- 
sented a picture in the highest degree animated 
and interesting. A lively writer, who was an 
eye-witness of the scenes he describes, tells 
of building-lots surveyed—streets graded and 
planked—hills leveled—the Bay itself piled, 
capped, filled up, and planked—houses built and 
furnished—vast warehouses and stores erected— 
wharves stretched far into the Bay—and the ship- 
ping and unshipping of goods in numberless tuns. 
Meanwhile the hills and vacant spaces far around 
were overspread with tents of canvas, blankets, 
boughs, or whatever else might afford a tem- 
porary shelter; the Bay was alive with shipping ; 
unformed streets were crowded with human be- 
ings from every corner of the world, all excited, 
busy, plotting, speaking, working, buying and 
selling, speculating and gambling, and all making 
money and suddenly growing rich! 

Such was the upspringing of this young city 
of the Pacific. And the sequel is no less inter- 


esting. 


males, “strong in person, clever, bold, sanguine, 
restless, reckless”—and it would be a miracle if 





Rally face to face such an assemblage of | 
. . | 
human beings gathered from all nations and ex- | 


cited by such motives of action—nearly all adult | this celebrated city. It would be pleasant to re- 


' mind the reader of the extraordinary circulation 


ensue. Accordingly, lawlessness and wickedness 
seem to have run rampant, for a time, among 
that mixed and motley crowd of strong and 
bearded men—men swayed and goaded by one 
sordid passion, the lust for gold. And gold in 
fabulous quantities was lifted from the mines 
and glittered within the city; and many of the 


restraints of civilized society were wanting, and 
| 


the salutary and precious influences of home were 
absent and unfelt, and Religion’s heavenly voice 
scarcely whispered amid the multitude, and grim 
and enormous selfishness lorded it over almost 
all minds. 

Thus robbery became organized, and impu- 
dent, and almost ostentatious. It had its arms, 
and discipline, and leaders, and even its parades 
and music, with its banners flaunting in the breeze 
at midday. And nightly outrages were perpe- 
trated by forces too great for resistance--demand- 
ing gold, jewels, and other valuables, and threat- 
ening murder and ruin in the event of refusal. 

Gambling, too, and that upon a colossal scale, 
added its fearful curse. Splendid saloons for its 
accommodation sprung suddenly into existence; 
and sparkling liquors, and ravishing music, and 
richly attired and fascinating women, and mag- 
nificent illuminations, and bewitching scenic rep- 
resentations, all came to lend their potent influ- 
ence to allure, entrap, and destroy. There sat 
the professed gambler, and the tables were piled 
with heaps of gold and silver coins, with bags of 
golden dust, and glittering lumps of the pure 
metal, to tempt the unwary gazer to his ruin. 
And crowds of homeless men thronged those 
haunts of sin from night to night, all hungry for 
gold at whatever price. Meanwhile, the occa- 
sional success of some who ventured, the gorgeous 
vision of the resplendent treasures, the inspira- 
tions of the gladsome music, the bustle, the heat, 
the swift flow of wine sparkling in the cup, all 
spread their magic spell over the multitude till 
the fatal play became nearly universal. The 
chroniclers tell of judges and clergymen, physi- 
cians and advocates, merchants and clerks, con- 
tractors and tradesmen, mechanics and laborers, 
miners and farmers, all as one crowding their way 
to the gaming-table, till, at this period of the 
city’s history, its whole people “seemed to be one 
great horde of gamesters.” 

But we must break off in the midst; and our 
limits will not allow us to tell of a hundred in- 
teresting matters appertaining to the history of 


of money—how that the Franciscans talked of 


more or less of disorder and crime should fail to dollars as men elsewhere speak of dimes—how 
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that smaller coins and copper were “nothing ac- 
counted of in the days” of that early prosperity— 
how that eight dollars per day was the price of 
board, and every mouthful at dinner was worth 
a dime—how that a four-cent loaf was sold for 
fifty cents, and a pair of coarse and awkward 
boots brought forty dollars—and how every brick 
for building cost a dollar, and every thousand feet 
of lumber was exchanged for half a thousand 
dollars—how a little store, made of unplaned 
boards, was rented every month for three thousand 
dollars, and a certain erection, like a common 
farm house of two stories, demanded and obtained 
one hundred and twenty thousand as its annual 
rental—how that borrowers would gladly give in 
advance from eight to fifteen per cent. a month, 
and every sort of compensation was in correspond- 
ing ratio—and how these enormous salaries and 
profits “ were always rapidly passing from hand to 
hand, and came and went, and finally disappeared 
in gambling saloons and billiard rooms, at balls 
and in brothels, in land-jobbing, building, and 
mercantile speculations, in every kind of personal 
profusion, extravagance, and debauchery.” 

So, also, must we omit any particular notice of 
those wonderful conflagrations which, for the sixth 
time, have lain most of this enterprising city in 
ashes, out of which it suddenly arose as con- 
stantly, and always with increasing costliness and 
beauty. And as we close this imperfect sketch, 
wholesome municipal regulations, a healthy growth 
and prosperity, churches, and schools, and quiet 
homes, together with the various institutions of 
civilized and enlightened communities, adorn and 
beautify the city of San Francisco. 


——_ege——_—__ 


TO MY MOTHER. 
BY AUGUSTA MOORE, 

Dear mother, many a fleeting year 
Has hurried by 

Since in thy shroud and on thy bier 
I saw thee lie. 

And life, dear mother, seems to me 
A weary way; 

My heart oft wanders from its Guide - 
My feet will stray. 

O might I know the perfect peace 
Which now is thine! ~ 

O might I go and dwell with thee— 
Thy home be mine! 

Yet let me learn to bide my time 
With patient heart; 

And let me labor faithfully 
Till I depart. 

For life, with all its hopes and fears, 
Will soon be o’er; 

And then thy loved ones may behold 
Thy face once more. 





THE LADY AND THE SHELI-WORKER. 


SMALL card, a Sunday school ticket, was 

dropped by a child. Many persons pass, and 
it lies unheeded on the ground. It is presently 
noticed, however. A youth stops, and turns it 
over with the point of his stick, and reads it; and 
smiles sarcastically as he lifts his head again, and 
goes on his way. 

Now, a gray-headed ian perceives it. He is a 
merchant; he is hastening to an appointment; 
he expects to make money to-day by a good 
speculation. Nevertheless, he pauses and picks 
up the ticket, and reads the printed words. He 
starts as if stung by a troublesome insect, throws 
down the offensive card, and hwries away more 
rapidly than before. 

Again it attracts notice. A thoughtful-looking 
man bends and takes it in his hand. He is about 
to put it in his pocket, but he does not. After a 
moment’s reflection, he restores it to its former 
place; and, if closely watched, it will be seen 
that his lips are in silent motion as he resumes 
his course. 

A handsome carriage was at the door of a large 


house. It had been some time waiting. At || 


length the hall-door was opened, and a lady en- 
tered the carriage; and giving directions to the 
servant, was rapidly driven toward the town. 

Mrs. Abrams was wealthy and worldly. She 
was fond of amusement and display. She loved 
the world, and the things of the world. She had 
many friends, but her friendships were those of 
the world. Many envied her her fortune and her 
enjoyments; but they did not know or believe 
how insufficient is wealth to procure heart-ease 
and peace. Not that Mrs. Abrams was more un- 
happy than many others of her own rank, posi- 
tion, and character; but her worldly enjoyments 
and pleasures had not filled her heart with satis- 
faction and peace. 

Mrs. Abrams had business in the town that day, 
and also intended to make a round of morning 
calls. Being detained longer than she expected 
at the houses of her friends, she determined to 
alter her plan. The check-string was pulled. 
“As we are in the street, I will alight,” she said 
to the footman, who ordered the carriage to be 
drawn up to the pavement. While descending 
the steps, the card attracted the lady’s attention. 
She directed her servant to pick it up. He 
obeyed, and placed it in her hand. 

It was only a Sunday school ticket. Mrs. 
Abrams might have cast it away; the probability 
was that she would do so, but she did not. An 
hour or two later and Mrs. Abrams was on the 
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road homeward; and when she re-entered her 
own door, the Sunday school reward ticket was 
still in her hand. 

The lady was alone. Had another been there, 
she would have hidden behind a vail of smiles 
the expression of thought and agitation which her 
countenance had assumed; but she was alone, 
and while she rested on her soft couch, she cast 
her eyes again on the small piece of card she yet 
held, and its motto: “What shall it profit a man 
if he shall gain the whole world, and lose his 
own soul? Or what shall a man give in exchange 
for his soul ?” 

These questions were not exactly new to Mrs. 
Abrams ; that is, she had heard them before. She 
remembered to have read them when she was a 
child. Perhaps she had read them since then; 
but as she saw them on that card, they seemed to 
have a personal bearing and a pointed signifi- 
cance. 

Strange that the printed ticket should have 
heen there; that those words should be on it; 
that she should have noticed the card at all, as it 
lay neglected on her path; that she should have 
had the curiosity to seek a knowledge of what it 


contained! She wished she had let the card 
remain -where it was; it had made her feel 
wretched. 


“What shall it profit—?’ The lady was angry 
with the silent accuser. Had there been a fire in 
the grate she might probably have thrown it into 
the flame. A desk was open; she put it into the 
desk and locked it out of sight. 

It was a most uncomfortable day, for the ques- 
tions continually recurred to her mind—* What 
shall it profit a man if he shall gain the whole 
world, and lose his own soul? Or what shall a 
man give in exchange for his soul ?” 

There was an evening party, crowded with the 
votaries of fashion. Mrs. Abrams was _ there, 
envied and admired. If there were painful sen- 
sations on her mind, they were imperceptible to 
those around. Who so gay and happy as she! 
And who should be happy if she were dull, with 
wealth and all its appliances at her command ? 
It was late when her carriage rolled away from 
the dispersing assembly; and Mrs. Abrams was 
again alone. Annoying and perplexing! Why 
could she not forget the words which had that 
day fastened, like a barbed arrow, in her mind? 
“ What shall it profit?” A world gaihed !—a soul 
lost! What did it mean? * 


And why should such a one as Mrs. Abrams 
be troubled by such questions as these,? She was 
tich—true; but she was not seeking to monopo- 
lize the world—she was satisfied with what she 








had. Even so; but this conviction would not 
leave her in quiet. “The whole world ;” if hers, 
would it outweigh her soul’s value? She slept 
restlessly that night. 

Among the arrivals at one of the fashionable 
watering-places on the coast was Mrs. Abrams. 
Change of air and scene had been prescribed. 
She was not exactly ill, Her physician declared 
her to be nervous, and nothing would be so likely 
to restore her tone of mind and body as the brac- 
ing influence of sea air and traveling. 

Many weeks had passed away since the sen- 
tence on that fugitive reward-ticket had met her 
eye and arrested her thoughts; and she had 
striven hard to banish the impression which it 
had produced, but she had striven in vain. Daily 
and nightly the question recurred to her mind, 
with unabated sternness and severity—W hat shall 
it profit you if you shall gain the whole world, 
and lose your own soul ? 

Of all the numerous visitors at that watering- 
place, none were more apparently absorbed in the 
chase of gratification than Mrs. Abrams. She 
plunged into the minor dissipations and childish 
follies, the means for which abound in such places 
as these. It was in vain. The secret tormentor 
followed her to the race-course, the theater, and 
the midnight assembly ; and at the card-table the 
voice whispered to her heart, “What shall it 
profit ?’—the gain of a world!—the loss of a 
soul ! 

There was a shop in a narrow street in that 
town—a small shop in which fancy articles were 
sold, delicate shell-work bouquets, grouped with 
extreme taste and beauty. These were the main 
staple of the stock-in-trade of the little establish- 
ment. The shop was kept by a widow, and a 
small back room was the workshop in which her 
two daughters wrought incessantly to supply the 
demand which their skill had created. 

A mournful interest was attached to that widow 
by some who knew her history. She and her 
daughters had known more prosperous days; but 
the same stroke which bereaved them of a hus- 
band and father, reduced them to comparative 
poverty. Then they turned the art which had 
formerly been cultivated for amusement into a 
ineans of support, and some degree of success 
had attended their efforts. But it was said that 
one of the daughters, the more skillful of the 
two, was slowly sinking in decline, and that the 
work of her thin, trembling fingers would, before 
another season, be over. 

Strange that selfish calculation should obtrude 
in circumstances such as these; but the knowl- 
edge of Clara’s failing health enhanced the de- 
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sire to be possessed of her superior handiwork, 
and increased the demand for the frail ornaments 
she manufactured. 

It was on the evening of an autumn day that 
Mrs. Abrams’s carriage drew up to the widow’s 
door; and that lady, entering the shop, was soon 
oceupied in an examination of the specimens ar- 
ranged on the counter for sale. They were very 
commonplace, she thought; but on a shelf be- 
hind, carefully screened by a glass-shade, was a 
chef-d’euvre of artistic skill. Mrs. Abrams would 
willingly have paid down a reasonable price for 
the beautiful manufacture, but it was not pur- 
chasable. It had been made to order, and was 
but just completed; to-morrow it would be sent 
home. 

“T will have one made also,” said the customer ; 
“and, if possible, more perfectly beautiful and 
unique.” 

The widow shook her head doubtfully and very 
mournfully. “I fear to take another order at 
present,” she said. 

“Why, may I ask?” asked Mrs. Abrams, im- 
patiently. 

“My elder daughter is very ill, madam,” said 
the widow, falteringly; “and my younger can 
scarcely undertake so expensive an order. She 
has not her sister’s skill, though her taste is good.” 

“I have heard that your daughter is unwell,” 
said the customer, .“and I am sorry for it. It 
must be a great trial to you. But is she so very 
ill that she can not do any thing now ?” 

“She still works,” replied the mother. “She 
will work while she can; but I fear it can not be 
for long ;” and unable longer to restrain her sor- 
rows, she wept bitterly. 

Mrs. Abrams attempted some commonplace 
consolation. She hoped, she said, that the case 
was not so desperate, and reminded the widow 
that there had been sometimes extraordinary re- 
coveries, even when physicians had despaired of 
life; and then she reverted to the order she was 
so desirous of having executed. “Your daughter 
is able to work, you say. She might as well work 
for me as for another.” 

Clara had other orders yet unexecuted, the 
mother said, which would take much time; but 
she would speak to her, or would the lady be so 
kind as to step into the back room? Clara was 
there, and she would answer for herself. 

Mrs. Abrams was not particularly fond of see- 
ing sick people. She would willingly have ex- 
cused herself from an interview with one who 
was said to be dying with consumption; but the 
door was already open, and there was no retreat- 
ing. 





Clara and her sister were both busily employed, 
and there was nothing in the looks of: the invalid 
to alarm. A difficulty of breathing—a constant 
wasting away—a pallidness of the cheek, except 
when fever-flushed—an excessive languor of 
body, corrected and kept in subjection by con- 
stant and unfailing energy and activity of mind— 
these were the chief visible symptoms of the dis- 
ease which had baffled medical skill. The visitor 
was reassured when she looked—there was noth- 
ing alarming, at least there was nothing repulsive 
there. 

The customer’s eagerness prevailed. If she 
would wait till earlier orders were disposed of 
the sisters would gladly try to meet her wishes. 
But it was uncertain, for Clara felt, she said, that 
her work for livelihood was nearly completed. 

“O, you frighten yourself unnecessarily,” said 
Mrs. Abrams. “It is a pity to let such gloomy 
thoughts enter the mind. You will soon be bet- 
ter.” 

“Gloomy thoughts! Do you mean the thoughts 
of dying ?” Clara asked, withea peaceful smile. 

“Yes; of dying. Such thoughts were very 
gloomy, of course—they must be.” So Mrs. 
Abrams declared, with a shudder. 

“Not when the sting of death is removed,” said 
the invalid, in a low voice, and a countenance 
lighted up with the peace which passeth all un- 
derstanding—Mrs. Abrams never forgot that voice 
and look—“and when we can say, ‘ Thanks be to 
God, which giveth us the victory through our 
Lord Jesus Christ.’ ” 

“T do not understand this,” said the lady, 
coldly ; “but it is a good thing you can think so 
calmly of dying, though I can not see why you 
should think about it at all just at present.” And 
she rose and left the room. 

The next day Mrs. Abrams was again in the 
small parlor of the shell-worker. It was early in 
the day, and she had made her way thither on 
foot. 

“T am not come to speak about these matters,” 
she said, in reply to Clara’s inquiring look, and 
pointing to the materials which strewed the table. 
“T am wretched ; I have long, long been misera- 
ble. There was something you said yesterday 
that I do not understand, and yet I feel that it 
has a meaning. Tell me what you mean by 
‘victory through our Lord Jesus Christ;’ by the 
sting of death being removed. How is it that 
you can think of dying without dread? I have 
heard of such words before now; but I have 
thought they were only words. Tell me how it 
can be.” And she cast an appealing look on the 
young invalid, as she seated herself by her side. 
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“Have you never thought of these things be- 
fore, madam ?” Clara gently asked. 

“Yes, sometimes ;.and lately much. I will 
tell you how it began. It was a small card which 
came accidentally into my hand; here it is.” 
| And she laid the reward-ticket on the table. 
| “You are aware that these are the words of 

the Lord Jesus, and you know where they are 

to be found ?” said Clara. 
“Yes; and I have found them, and read them 
there, again and again. But lately I have not 
| dared to open the Bible—it has only made me 
more miserable.” 

“Dear madam,” said the invalid, “is not that 
because you will not submit to the Savior? When 
he was on earth, he said to many who heard him, 
“Ye will not come unto me, that ye might have 
life.’ He says so now to those who read his 
gracious invitations and reject them.” 

“T do not understand you. If you mean that 
I have rejected his invitations—what are they, 
where are they ?” 

“Tt is not for me?*said Clara, after a moment- 
ary pause, “who know so little myself, to pre- 
sume to teach others; but, madam, has not the 
Savior said—does he not say—‘Come unto me, 
all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest?” Dear madam,” che added, with 
so much unaffected simplicity, and earnestness, 
and sympathy, while her cheek was flushed and 
her eye lighted up with holy unction, that the 
familiarity of the address was lost, “I know that 
these words are true. I labored and was heavy 
laden—O how heavy laden! I went to him and 
I found rest. And this is why death is not terri- 
ble, nor the grave gloomy; and why I can speak 
of victory through Jesus Christ.” 
* * * 


* * 


It was very unaccountable, the gay visitors of 
that watering-place said, the strange interest which 
the fashionable Mrs. Abrams took in Clara the 
shell-worker. Day after day she was known to 
enter the little shop, and, passing into the back 
parlor, to sit talking with the young invalid. 
More astonished still were they when it was 
known that Mrs. Abrams’s carriage was placed at 
her disposal, and that on warm, sunny days, with 
that lady by her side, the poer girl was taking 
short excursions into the country. Yet more ex- 
traordinary was it, that Mrs. Abrams was no 
longer to be met in parties and tmidffight assem- 
blies. But when it was first Whispered, and then 
loudly spoken, that Clara’s religion—suitable for 
one in her circumstances, perhaps, but very pre- 
posterous in persons of fashion, who were not 
dying, as Clara was—had infected Mrs. Abrams, 








who shall describe, or attempt to describe the sen- 
sation it produced ! 

It mattered little. Roused, at length, to a sense 
of the transcendent value of the soul—her own 
soul—and to a just appreciation of a Savior’s 
love and sacrifice; conscience-smitten by the re- 
membrance of her past neglect and folly, what 
signified the laugh of the careless or the sneer of 
the profane ? 

Weeks passed away. The season was Over, 
and the gay, dissipated watering-place became 
dull. Lodging-house keepers counted their gains, 
or bemoaned their disappointments, and prepared 
for the next year’s campaign, while their tempo- 
rary tenants were dispersed far and wide to their 
homes. One remained, however—it was Mrs. 
Abrams. Her carriage no longer bore the light 
burden of the young invalid, for she was fast sink- 
ing—too feeble and fragile to bear exposure to the 
winter blasts. But by the side of her couch the 
owner of the carriage was often to be found, list- 
ening to her words of love, and hope, and peace, 
and ministering to her wants. 

A few more weeks and Mrs. Abrams returned 
to her home. It was said that she had lost a 
friend, and by some it was discovered that this 
friend was none other than a poor work-girl, as 
they said, whom she had patronized. She was 
strangely altered, moreover. By a way that she 
knew not she had been led to a knowledge of the 
Savior. She had fled for refuge to lay hold of 
the hope set before her in the Gospel; and what 
things had once been gain to her she had learned 
joyfully to count but loss, for the excellency of 
the knowledge of Christ Jesus her Lord, by whom 
the world was crucified unto her, and she unto the 
world.—London Magazine. 


— + 0 Ge 


THE RESURRECTION. 


F the mere conception of the reunion of good 

men in a future state infused a momentary 
rapture into the mind of Tully, and if an airy 
speculation could inspire him with such delight, 
what may we be expected to feel, who are assured 
of such an event by the true saying of God ?—how 
should we rejoice in the prospect of spending a 
blissful eternity with those whom we loved on 
earth—of seeing them emerge from the ruins of 
the tomb, and the deeper ruins of the fall, not 
only uninjured, but refined and perfected, “with 
every tear wiped from their eyes,” standing before 
the throne of God and the Lamb, in white robes, 
and palms in their hands, crying with a loud 
voice, “Salvation to God that sitteth upon the 
throne, and to the Lamb, forever and ever!” 
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“WHERE THE WEARY ARE AT REST.” 
BY LYDIA E. WHITE. 


Waar avails our wild commotion? 
What avails our toil and strife? 

We can never drain the ocean, 
We can never win back life; 

Then let us cease pursuit of phantoms— 
Cease our strivings, still our breasts, 

Seek to find that peace and gladness, 
Where the weary are at rest. 


Lonely orphan! thou a wanderer 
O’er this earth doth sadly roam ; 
This is not thy home forever; 
This is not thy lasting home. 
Though thy head be bowed with sadness, 
Thy heart with bitter sin distressed, 
Thou shalt yet have joy and gladness 
Where the weary are at rest. 


Young and gentle maiden! twining 
Love’s sweet blossoms round thy brow, 
Every thing is full of gladness, 
Bright the world before thee now; 
Trust not in its vain illusions; 
Turn to God, thy thoughts confess, 
Glide in onward course to heaven, 
Where the weary are at rest. 


Student! poring o’er thy volumes, 
Searching here for fame’s bright crown; 
Toiling all thy youth in frenzy, 
Striving for the world’s renown ; 
Seek the knowledge comes from heaven, 
Then will God thy efforts bless, 
And thy crown shall be of glory, 
Where the weary are at rest. 


Manhood! ever looking onward 
Toward the goal thou’lt never win, 
Let not the fire of thy ambition 
Cause thy wandering feet to sin. 
What is all the world’s vainglory? 
What compared to God’s own blest? 
There'll be joy enough in glory, 
Where the weary are at rest. 
Christian! in thy onward journey, 
Seek not God’s own work to shun; 
Think of all his holy counsels, 
And of Christ the lowly one. 
Be not weary in well-doing, 
Faithful, thou shalt yet be blessed, 
Where the wicked cease from troubling, 
And the weary are at rest. 





ON PLUCKING AN EARLY SPRING FLOWER. 


BY MISS LAVINIA CRECRAFT. 
Sweet little flower that I hold in my hand, 
As pure and as white may this bosom expand; 
Emblem of innocence in color thou art, 
As true and as pure be the words of my heart. 
Thy days they are brief and swift in their flight, 
Yet stitl we'll recall thee with pleasing delight, 
And think of the time when in woodlands we strayed, 
And saw thee forth peeping from ’neath the dark shade. 
The hand that hath plucked thee conveys to the stream 
This sweet little flower no more to be seen, 


And as it floats onward it bids us prepare 


For the land that is free from trouble and care, 


This sweot little flower, so short in its stay, 
It tells us that time passes swiftly away, 





And bids us look forward beyond the cold tomb, 
Where blossoms ne’er fade and flowers shall bloom. 


—e@e—_—__ 


THE PEOPLE OF THE WOODS 


BY CARRIE MYER, 


THE wind that sways the cedar limbs, 
This bright and warm November day, 
Is like the summer breeze that skims 
O’er tranquil waves—yet seems to say, 
November mourns in chilling moods 
The buried people of the woods. 
When April on her gauzy wings 
O’er hill and valley lightly sailed, 
There came a few fair, fragile things, 
And birds, and bees, and children hailed 
Their coming with a wild delight, 
And vestal stars rejoiced at night. 
And when the darker eyes of May 
Glanced o’er the ruby walls of morn, 
And gleamed upon the golden day, 
A brighter, hardier race was born; 
To forests lone they came in bands 
As numerous as the yellow sands. 


Here some were clad in creamy white, 

And there in robes of purple hue, 

And some with crimson tints were bright, 

While uthers wore the heavenly blue; 
And all were glad that overhead 
The emerald roof so grandly spread. 

All through the glorious summer-time 

These gentle people every-where, 

*Mid Nature’s soft and rudest chime, 

Bowed gayly to the loving air— 

They danced in gloomy solitudes, 
The merry people of the woods. 
But one, whose stealthy footfall brings 

To human hearts grief, awe, and fear— 
The leveler of earthly kings— 

Who claims as his the humblest here— 
Looked in upon their homes of peace, 
And said their reveling should cease. 
Then day by day their songs of mirth 

Blent more and more with sadder tones, 


‘Until the hills that gave them birth, 


Re-echoed back but sighs and moans ; 
October sang in mournful moods, 
The stricken people of the woods. 
I watch the languid twilight spread 
O’er hazy skies her argent wings, 
And muse on them, the lovely dead, 
So frail amid all fragile things! 
With each departing year I sigh, 
That thus the beautiful should die. 
And now when Mem'ry’s chain unwinds 
On quiet eves each silken link, 
That to the past my spirit binds, 
I pause, and scarcely dare to think— 
*Mid shrieking winds and rushing floods. 
We'll miss the people of the woodst 
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Scripture OGuabinet, 


Tae CLouDs AND THE Mountatns.—* King Agrippa 
believest thou the prophets? I know that thou believest.”— 
Acts xxvi, 27. 

Well do I remember the day when, for the first time, 

I caught a glimpse of the great Alps. My imagination 
had been excited to the highest pitch, in prospect of see- 
ing an object with which were associated such wealth and 
grandeur of historic memories. We had reached the spot 
whence, as we were told, the long-wished-for view could 
be had. Unfortunately, a mass of clouds hung low and 
heavily in the east, obscuring the object on which we 
were so much intent. Meanwhile, the sun was bright in 
the west, and the sky elsewhere was clear and cloudless. 
Our impatient desire was that the sun might not sink be- 
neath the horizon before the clouds had passed away from 
that object toward which every eye was bent with 
strained and earnest vision. At length the fixed and 
changeless character of the clouds themselves attracted 
remark, till by little and little the truth broke upon us 
that what we had mistaken for clouds were the mount- 
ains themselves, seventy miles distant, just as you have 
seen the white fleecy clouds in the blue summer heaven, 
assuming castellated and mountainous shapes; and there 
the great and glorious Alps were lifting up their heads of 
snow and ice into the clear bosom of the sky. We saw 
them ere we recognized them. Even so have we known 
many an honest and thoughtful inquirer after truth, 
straining every faculty of his mind as if in expectation 
of some great and exciting act or event, by which his 
conversion should be accomplished beyond a doubt, dis- 
appointed, perplexed, and confounded, at length coming 
to a perception of the simplicity of Christian faith, 
recognizing, at last, the reality of what he had long been 
tempted to overlook, and astonished to find that in his 
own bosom for which he had been gazing, as with a tel- 
escope, in the uttermost part of the heavens, and with 
suffused eye he exclaims, “Yea, Lord, I believe; help 
thou my unbelief.” 

Beyond all doubt many a man has overlaid and stifled 
his own faith by not recognizing the importance of that 
which in itself is so simple, and easy, and common. 
Even as it was when Jesus Christ came into the world, 
and knew him not, and received him not; so is it with 
that faith which unites the soul of man unto God, it of- 
ten springs into life so unobserved, so meekly, and mod- 
estly, that the very one in whose bosom it lives is the 
last to perceive its presence. He can not recognize what 
is divine in a human form. He can not be convinced 
that there is any thing important, any thing celestial, 
any thing eternal, in that sentiment of faith which now 
trembles in his bosom. But it is the infancy of life, it is 
the germ of immortality. Give it air. Nourish it. 
Exercise it. Strengthen it. 

Take into your dark and desponding mind this great 
truth—Christ loves you, and desires your salvation. Let 





Whoever believeth in his heart and confesseth with the 
mouth that Jesus is the Christ, shall be saved. Eden 
you have lost, but paradise you may secure! We know 
of no terms and no conditions for one which are not for all. 
Believe—repent—pray. Confide in God, your Savior. 
Obey him. Look tohiminlifeanddeath, The last words 
of the Bible are a blessing: “The grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ be with you all.” The last words which come 
down from the city of God, ere the visien thereof was 
ended, are, “CoME—WHOSOEVER HEARETH, WHOSOEVER 
IS ATHIRST, WHOSOEVER WILL, LET HIM COME.”—Rev. 
Wm. Adams, D. D. 


Op Grim.— Confidence in an unfaithful man in time of 
trouble is like a broken tooth, and a foot out of joint.”— 
Prov. xxv, 19, 

Among the dogs forming the sledge-draggers of the 
party connected with the Grinnell expedition to the Arc- 
tic regions, in 1853, ’54, 55, was one called Old Grim, 
He was a regular Newfoundlander, and a great hypocrite. 
Dr. Kane hits his portrait off thus: “He so wriggled his 
adulatory tail as to secure every one’s good graces, and 
nobody’s respect. He was never known to refuse any 
thing offered or approachable, and never known to be sat- 
isfied, however prolonged or abundant the spoil. Some- 
how or other, when the dogs were harnessing for a jour- 
ney, ‘Old Grim’ was sure not to be found; and upon one 
occasion, when he was detected hiding away in a cast-off 
barrel, he incontinently became lame. Strange to say, 
ever since this he has been lame every day, except the 
days when the dog-team is away. Cold disagrees with 
Grim; but by a system of patient watchings at the door 
of our deck-house, accompanied by a discriminating use 
of his tail, he became at last the one privileged intruder. 
My seal-skin coat has been his favorite bed for weeks to- 
gether. Whatever love for an individual Grim expressed 
by his tail, he could never be induced to follow him on 
the ice after the cold darkness of the winter set in; yet 
would he wriggle after you to the very threshold of the 
gangway, and bid you good-by with a deprecating wag 
of the tail, which disarmed resentment. When a journey 
was to be taken, and Grim must go, we had to put a rope 
around his body and drag him off. Thus fastened to the 
sledge, he was very obstinate and ferocious.” 

The illustration may be a homely one, but such as was 
old Grim are many Church members in action. When 
nothing is to be done, they are ready to do every thing, 
and are agreeable and good natured to the utmost degree ; 
but when something is to be done, with a look of com- 
plaisance they bow and scrape, and talk large, and do 
nothing. You approach them about the support of the 
preacher—“ 0 yes,” says one of this class, “the preacher 
ought and must be supported.” You ask for a subserip- 
tion—“I intend to do something, and so does my wife; 
but we will both attend to it by and by. We can’t 





that belief work out its consistent expression in tho life. 


do it now.” A church is to be built, and you make 
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an application to another of these men—“O yes, the 
church must and ought to be built,” and they are de- 
sirous to help in the matter; but they postpone it with 
many fair speeches, yet never do any thing. A pro- 
tracted meeting is proposed or begun, and all of the 
Church members seem to agree in regard to its pro- 
priety. But the men who make much talk are not to be 
found at work atall. They stay at home because it snows, 
or because they are tired, or because somebody has called, 
or because some member of the family is a little ailing, and 
the meeting goes on, if it goes on at all, without the help 
of its talkers. If these men are ever brought to action, 
they are brought to it as old Grim was, growling and 
snapping, and with a rope around their bodies, and their 
pious brethren pulling at the other end. 


Tue Fry-Trar.—A summer or two ago I was in Bos- 
ton, and while there I saw in a store a fly-trap, such as I 
had not seen before, and which, from time to time, I 
looked upon with interest. It consisted of a box about 
twelve inches square on the top, and eighteen inches 
high. At the bottom of this, on one side, there was a 
wheel, or cylinder, about four inches in diameter, and 
reaching across the box. The surface of this wheel was 
covered with a mixture of molasses and vinegar, which 
strongly attracted the flies, and was turned around very 
slowly by clock work ; and thus were the flies, before they 
know where they were bound, carried into a large net, or 
cage of wire-work—which formed the upper part of the 
box—the dark space back of the wheel below preventing 
them from seeking to escape by the way thoy entered ; 
while the wheel, where it came again to the light, was so 
near the wire-work above it, that they could not pass out 
that way. Thus a large number of flies were caught daily, 
and destroyed by the smoke of burning sulphur, and the 
store at night, and for the most part during the day, was 
free from their depredations and defilement. 

I asked one in the store why they put vinegar with 
the molasses to bait the flies, inasmuch as the old proverb 
condemns the one, and approves of the other for such a 
purpose. He replied that the mixture was more attract- 
ive than molasses alone; and for proof of this, referred 
to the fact, that the slightly acid juice of apples, from 
which cider is made, is always covered with flies. 

Let us look at the moral teachings of this machine. 
The wheel which daily bears such multitudes on to con- 
finement and speedy ruin, moves so slowly that its mo- 
tion is not perceived by its eager and inconsiderate vic- 
tims; or if they perceive the motion at all, they may 
think it so gentle and slight, that there can be no danger 
in it, and that it is contrived with a view to give the 
more pleasure to their daily feast. And thus indeed is 
it with those evil and attractive habits and indulgences 
which lead man on to ruin. Our strong appetites, or un- 
holy lusts and passions, lead us cautiously, and by slow 
degrees, to seek what we may regard as allowable, or par- 
donable gratification of our strong desires and cherished 
thoughts and feelings, in violation of the precept— 
“Touch not, taste not, handle not;” little thinking that 
we are thus entering the pathway of ruin and death; 
but, alas ! full soon bound down by the ever-strengthening 
chains and fetters of habit, and strongly attracted by the 
tempting bait of sinful pleasure, the ceaseless movement 
of time bears us onward to ruin—or to penitence, and 
pungent and lasting regrets and remorse. 

Like the flies, too, on the slowly revolving wheel, when 
we reach a dark place in our onward way, we may think 





we see more light, and have larger liberty before us; but 
when we try to reach it, we find a net-work of temptation 
and sinful habit around us, from which, in our own un- 
aided strength, we can no more escape than the Ethiopian 
can change his skin, or the leopard his spots ; or the flies 
in the trap can break through the closely woven wire, 
Nor do we, like these poor insects, pass on to ruin un- 
warned of danger; for we are taught to pray that we 
may not be led into temptation, and to shun even the ap- 
pearance of evil; and hence, in our folly and our sin, we 
may, with the Psalmist, truly say of ourselves—* So foolish 
was I and ignorant, I was as a beast before thee. Man be- 
ing in honor abideth not: he is like the beasts that perish.” 

As, also, the wretched flies, caught in the curious net, 
are destroyed by the smoke of sulphur, so, too, those 
insnared by Satan, and led captive by him at his will, if 
they pass away with the curse resting on them. “The 
soul that sinneth it shall die—shall be cast into a lake of 
fire and brimstone, which is the second death ; where the 
worm dieth not, and the fire is not quenched.” “Who 
among us shall dwell with the devouring fire? Who 
among us shall dwell with everlasting burnings ?” 


Tae Youne Eacies.—“ As an eagle stirreth up her 
nest, fluttereth over her young, spreadeth abroad her wings, 
taketh them, beareth them on her wings: so the Lord did 
lead him. He made him ride on the high places of the 
earth.” —Deut. xxxii, 11-13. 

When I was at Ben Nevis, Scotland, says an Ameri- 
can traveler, I went out one morning just at sunrise, to 
get a glimpse of certain eagles, who have their eyries or 
nests there. High up the craggy mountain sides I can 
get sight of several of the parent birds, making curves 
and swoops in the air immediately in the vicinity of their 
nests. One venerable bird specially engaged my attention. 
She was dipping down and then up, and making all sorts 
of graceful circles, with a view, as I supposed, to persuade 
her young to follow her. Well fed as the young birds 
had been, and of pretty strong wings, the parent bird 
thought them able to perform some evolutions for them- 
selves. Presently an eaglet got out of his nest, and 
though apparently frightened, he made ratisfactory use 
of his wings, and cutting several small circles, perched 
on arock alone. Afterward followed another, flying un- 
helped sometimes, and sometimes on the wing of its 
mother; and from an adjoining nest another, till the 
morning air was full of the young eaglets, making their 
first trials in flying. Each one had his eye sunward, not 
turned to the sea or the rocks and valleys below. A sight 
of beauty and exhilaration it was, and I could not help 
moralizing. The young eagles had careful parents, who 
nursed, fed, taught, and then led them to fields of upper 
air. I thought of the young disciples in our Churches— 
persons just born into the new life, and who were living 
on the sincere milk of the word. I thought of those who 
were, or ought to be, their nursing fathers and mothers, 
and of how well and how successfully new converts could 
fight and fly, were they only properly raised and pre- 
pared for both works. Some of the foolish young eagles, 
who would look over the nest, and crawl up to its edge 
before their time came, and while the mother was away, 
fell and were dashed to pieces. So those, I thought, who, 
in the absence of their teachers, would trust to their own 
strength and put at naught the counsel of others, came, 
sooner or later, to be dashed to pieces on the rocks, or in 
the deep ravines below. The little eagles sometimes 
made only a circle or two, and then got back into their 





























nests to gain strength ; but in due time they were able to 
cleave the air, and soar beyond the tops of the mountains. 
Young disciples in the Church, said I, by careful atten- 
tion to the first principles in the Christian life, will so 
gain strength that at the last they can, on their own 
wings, leave the place where they first breathed the 
Christian life, and bringing inte play all that had been 
taught them by their superiors, soar beyond and above 
every earthly hinderance, and with their eye steadily fixed 
on the Sun of righteousness reach points of which before 
they dared not dream to reach. 


Wise Way or Reprovine.—“ As an earring of gold, 
and an ornament of fine gold, so is a wise reprover upon 
an obedient ear.” —Prov. xxv, 12. 

A few months before Mr. Wesley’s death, when he was 
breakfasting one Sunday morning in London, with sev- 
eral preachers, both itinerant and local, one of them had 
occasion to reprove another for something which was 
deemed improper. The rebuke was not so kindly taken 
as perhaps it should have been, and was intended, and 
the person reproved, who sat next to Mr. Wesley, turned 
to the venerable man, there a father among his children, 
and said, “Sir, I do not think it right for a junior 
brother to speak in this way to a senior.” 

Mr. Wesley immediately stood up, and, looking with 
benignity and affection upon those around him, who were 
mostly young men, said, “If any of my younger brethren 
know any thing amiss in me, I will thank them to tell me 
of it.” A reply worthy of a man of God, then in the 
eighty-eighth year of his age. It is scarcely needful to 
add that this remark put an end to all further com- 
plaint. 


A Srrancer SaLutep.—“ A word spoken in due sea- 
son, how good is it.” —Prov. xv, 23. 

One day as Felix Neff was walking in a street in the 
city of Lausanne, he saw, at a distance, a man whom he 
took for one of his friends. He ran up behind him, 
tapped him on the shoulder before looking in his face, 
and asked him, “What is the state of your soul, my 
friend?” The stranger turned ; Neff perceived his error, 
apologized, and went his way. About three or four years 
afterward, a person came to Neff, and accosted him, say- 
ing he was indebted to him for his inestimable kindness. 
Neff did not recognize the man, and begged he would ex- 
plain. The stranger replied, “Have you forgotten an 
unknown person whose shoulder you touched in a street 
in Lausanne, and asked him, ‘How do you find your 
soul?’ It was I; your question led me to serious reflec- 
tion, and now I find it is well with my soul.” This proves 
what apparently small means may be blessed of God for 
the conversion of sinners, and how many opportunities 
for doing good we are continually letting slip, and which 
thus pass irrecoverably beyond our reach, One of the 
questions which every Christian should propose to him- 
self on setting out on a journey, is, “ What opportunities 
shall I have to do good?” And one of the points on 
which he should examine himself on his return, is, 
“What opportunities have I lost?” 


Love To Curist.—“J will love thee, O Lord, my 
strength.” —Psalm xviii, 1. 

Not only the flowers unfold their petals to receive the 
light ; the heart of man also has a power of expansion. 
It is love which opens it, and expands it, so that the rays 
of the spiritual sun may penetrate and illumine it. The 
Christian, in the work of self-examination, need not direet 
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his attention to many points; all is included in the daily 


| question, How is it with my love to Christ? That love 








to him is of great importance, we must conclude, since he 
in truth requires of us an affection for his own person 
such as no one else ever claimed. O Thou must be more 
than father and mother, than brother and sister, else how 
couldst thou, the lowliest among the children of men, 
lay claim to such superabundant love? Since I have be- 
lieved in thy word, all my desire has been to love thee. 
I will not cease to love thee, till thou art dearer to me 
than father, mother, and brother! If they deny thee, 
if they revile thee—what is so dreadful as to see one’s 
father or mother reviled at our side!—but more than 
when they reproach father and mother, shall thy re- 
proaches, thy wrongs go to my heart. 


Nine Tracts on a Voyace.— The entrance of thy 
words giveth light ; it giveth understanding unto the sim- 
ple.” —Pesalm exix, 130. 

A sailor, says the report of the Branch Tract Society 
in Baltimore, being about to embark on a voyage, called 
on a gentleman to take leave of him, and was presented 
with nine tracts. Several months afterward he returned, 
called immediately on his friend, and the first words he 
uttered were, “The books, the books, the best books in 
the world.” When requested to give a statement of 
their effects on himself and the crew, he said: “There 
was on board a sailor who was a very profane man; he 
used to read old newspapers and almanacs, and the man 
praised himself for reading so well. One day I told him 
I had some books, and he promised to read them. I 
brought him the nine tracts, and he swore that he would 
read them all if they would be still. He took one, and 
said, ‘Here is the Swearer’s Prayer, we will read that 
first.’ He redd, but he soon began to weep; the sailors 
made sport of his tears, but he became so affected as to be 
compelled to lay down the tract—he became so much 
alarmed for himself that he would not go aloft for fear 
of falling, and having his wicked prayers answered. He 
cried and prayed till he found peace in Jesus Christ. 
Then he would go aloft as well as ever, and read the rest 
of the books for the sailors. Every calm we go around 
him to hear him; and on that voyage four others were con- 
verted to God. He came to be the best man on board; 
when the hands got sick he would pray for them, and 
read my books for them; so that you see they are the 
best books in the world.” 


Tue Merit or Curist.—Were I disposed to boast, 
Bishop Asbury once said, my boasting would be found 
true. I obtained religion near the age of thirteen. At 
the age of sixteen I began to preach, and traveled soxae 
time in Europe. At twenty-six I left my native land, 
and bid adieu to my weeping parents, and crossed the 
boisterous ocean to spend the balance of my days in a 
strange land, partly settled by savages. I have traveled 
through heat and cold for fifty-five years. In thirty 
years I have crossed the Alleghany Mountains fifty-eight 
times. I have often slept in the woods without neces- 
sary food or raiment. In the southern states I have 
waded swamps, and led my horse for miles, where I took 
colds that brought on diseases which are now preying on 
my system, and must soon terminate in death. But my 
mind is still the same—that it is through the merits of 
Christ Iam to be saved. “We believe that through the 
grace of the Lord Josus Christ we shall be saved.” 
Acts xv, 11. 
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Papers Critical, Gregqetical, and Philosophical. 


THE PRE-EXISTENCE OF TITE SOUL HISTORICALLY 
AND CRITICALLY EXAMINED. 
SECOND PAPER. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


WE come now to inquire what is the theological, or, if | 
the reader inclines to that phase of the subject, what is | 
the philosophical basis of this magnificent hypothesis of | 
our individual pre-existence. Dr. Edward Beecher, who | 
has given to this figment of antiquity its recent noto- 
riety, assumes it as a mode of adjusting the elements of 
the Divine government in consistency with the principles 
of “honor and right,” and thus removing the “conflict 
of ages.” He assumes that “the principles of honor and 
right demand that God shall give to all new-created be- 
ings original constitutions, healthy and well-balanced, 
and tending decidedly and effectually toward good. To 
make them either neutral or with constitutions tending 
to sin, would be utterly inconsistent with the honor and 
justice of God, and would involve him in the guilt and 
dishonor of sin. Moreover, God is bound to place new- 
created beings in such circumstances that there shall be 
an overbalance of influences and tendencies on the side 
of holiness, and not of sin.” (Page 214.) Thus he finds 
a “conflict” between “those thorough views of innate 
human depravity, and subjection to the powers of evil, 
which are recognized as true and Scriptural by men of a 
profound Christian experience, and the highest principles 
of honor and right, which a well-tutored mind intuitively 
perceives to be true, and obligatory upon God as well as 
man.” (Page 198.) Having developed these “ principles 
of honor and right,” Dr. Beecher triumphantly inquires— 
assuming that “men are new-created beings,” and assum- 
ing also “the radical doctrine of human depravity ”— 
“What becomes of the honor and justice of God?” The 
solution of the difficulty and the removal of the “con- 
flict” is found in the hypothesis that, in a pre-existent 
state, where men had been created with such constitu- 
tions and placed under such circumstances as the law of 
right and honor demanded, they had revolted and cor- 
rupted themselves, and as a consequence of, or punish- 
ment for which, they were sent into this world of sin and 
misery. We have here condensed the entire logic and 
argument of the “Conflict of Ages.” 

A naturalist discovers the fossil remains of a huge 
mastodon, scattered and commingled. He attempts to 
arrange and place them in order so as to construct a per- 
fect skeleton, but here and there a bone is wanting. 
These the philosopher will supply by a manufacture of 
his own. His perfect knowledge of the animal structure 
will enable him to do so, But were he ignorant of the 
animal economy he would be very apt to blunder in his 
attempt to arrange the bones of the mastodon; he might 
imagine a bone to be wanting when they were all pres- 
ent; and in his efforts to supply any real or imagined 
lack, he would be more likely to deform the skeleton than 
to imitate the symmetry and beauty of nature. Such is 
the principle on which our pseudo-philosophers undertake 
to fill up what they imagine to be lacking in the perfect 
outline of the Divine government. 

The logic employed by them, when put into form, is 





about this: “The hypothesis of a pre-existence will re- 
move a difficulty which it appears impossible to remove 
by other means; therefore it is true.” To show the ab- 
surdity of such an induction, we need only bring out an 
illustration, unfortunately for his hypothesis, suggested 
by Dr. Beecher himself. In all the early ages it was 
assumed that the earth stood immovably fixed in the 
center of the universe, and that the sun, moon, and stars 
revolved diurnally around it. This hypothesis accounted 
apparently for the observed motions of the heavenly 
bodies. Had the Copernican system been propounded, it 
would have been condemned as involving intolerable con- 
tradictions and absurdities. So, then, a hypothesis may 
appear to solve a difficulty or harmonize a presumed con- 
tradiction; but after all have no basis in fact. 

Let us take another case. Dr. Kane, Mr. Wrangell, 
and other arctic explorers, haye observed an open sea 
apparently around the north pole; currents in the ocean 
have been discovered setting through the straits in that 
direction; the course of animals and the flight of birds also 
seem to indicate a refuge beyond the frozen regions ex- 
plored by man. Now, we have only to assume, with Mr. 
Symmes, the theory of a great hole opening at the north 
pole into an interior world—warmed by the internal heat 
of the earth and lighted by the aurora borealis—and our 
hypothesis will account for the phenomena and harmonize 
the apparent contradictions. Nay, further, it will be ex- 
ceedingly difficult to disprove it. But how far short of 
proving the actual existence of such a hole, this hypothe- 
sis, with its loose probabilities, come, every scientific man 
must at once perceive. 

But this hypothesis of pre-existence not only fails in 
point of evidence, but it is inadequate—even if estab- 
lished—to settle the conflict of ages. Of that pre-exist- 
ent state we have no remembrance, no knowledge of its 
acts, no consciousness of its guilt. How, then, can this 
life be a punishment for them, and a discipline designed 
to remove their effects? In a system of moral govern- 
ment this state of the case involves a paradox more in- 
consistent than the difficulties it was designed to remove. 

The author of the “Philosophy of the Plan of Salva- 
tion,” in a recent work,* has shown the absurdity of this 
hypothesis, with a logic so conclusive and an irony so 
pungent that we can not forbear an attempt to em- 
body the gist of it. He assumes a fact taught in the 
Bible and historically verified in thousands of instances, 
but especially in the history of the Jews. Children do 
suffer for the sins of their parents ; or, in others words, 
the iniquity of the fathers is visited upon the children. 
How can this be reconciled with “the principles of honor 
and right?” How can the “conflict” here engendered be 
settled, and the charges of dishonor and wrong be re- 
moved from the Divine government? 

A hypothesis will effect the end desired, and the author 
propounds it. “We assume,” says he, “that men are 
created in races. Then each spirit that is created lives 
on upon the earth in successive bodies till the end of the 
race. When one body dies the spirit is transmitted into 





* God Revealed in Creation and in Christ. 
Walker. See Addendum. 
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another, and so consecutively for ages. Thus the Jews, 
as their rabbis, or doctors of divinity, taught, were all cre- 
ated at the same time, and while they often change 
bodies, the spirits of the race continue upon the earth, 
the same in number and person. An opinion similar to 
this had not only the suffrage of very venerable and 
learned men among the ancients, but it is countenanced, 
likewise, by great names of modern times. Among these 
we might mention Herder of Weimar.” 

The author then applies the hypothesis especially to 
the case of the Jews. In consequence of their fearful 
sin committed in the days of the Messiah, “a curse came 
upon them and their descendants, and followed them sev- 
enteen hundred years. Now, how shall we reconcile the 
‘principles of honor and right,’ with the penal provi- 
dences of God, and the facts of history, unless we sup- 
pose that the same spirits that committed the sin, suffered 
also the penalty? The reason reluctates—the conscience 
repels the idea that a Jew of the middle ages suffered for 
the sins of others who lived ten centuries before, and 
with whose acts the sufferer had no more connection than 
he had with the sin of Adam.” 

The theorist concedes that the pre-existence of the 
soul is not a doctrine of revelation. And yet, according 
to him, the Divine government can not be vindicated on 
the principles of honor and right without the aid of this 
theory. How is this? Can God be indifferent to the 
vindication of his government before his intelligent crea- 
tion? Nay, verily. What, then? is the thing here set 
forth as fact too obvious to require the elucidation and 
the authority of revelation? No one will assume this. 
Nothing, then, is left us but the suspicion that the 
pseudo-philosopher, who was so zealous to vindicate the 
Divine government, has failed to comprehend the princi- 
ples and designs of that government in their breadth 
and extent; and that there are other methods of vindi- 
cating it which he has failed to discover. If there was a 
necessity for the doctrine, there was a necessity for its 
revelation. If the “conflict of ages” could be harmo- 
nized only by the recognition of this doctrine, the failure 
to give it the sanction of inspiration is, to say the least, 
a most astonishing omission. 

If it is a truth obvious in itself and easily compre- 
hended, we can easily perceive a reason why revelation 
might be silent upon it. Or if it is a mere specula- 
tive matter, of no practical utility, nor of any high 
moral significance, we should not wonder that the Bible 
passes it by in total silence. But neither of these condi- 
tions apply to this hypothesis. It is of the highest im- 
portance, according to its advocates, in the vindication of 
the Divine government. Also, if this life is a penal state, 
for offenses committed in a former life, it was of the first 
importance to all the ends of moral discipline, that the 
convict should have clear knowledge of his condition ; 
and a revelation, in this case, was all the more needed, as 
memory retained no knowledge of that former state or of 
the sins committed in it, and, therefore, conscience could 
not be awakened with reference to them. These facts, 
here set forth, must appear to every candid mind a suffi- 
cient refutation of this hypothesis. 

It has, indeed, been suggested that it was wise on the 
part of God to leave this great truth to be sought out by 
the ingenuity and research of man, just as the Coperni- 
can system in astronomy and the Newtonian in philoso- 
phy were discovered only after long ages. The analogies 
of the cases are incomplete. The Copernican and New- 





tonian systems are not mere hypotheses simply assumed 
to harmonize facts apparently discordant, but they rest 
on the basis of ascertained facts. Then, again, the sys- 
tem of nature belongs to the province of science; hence, 
our ignorance of any part results from our failure in suc- 
cessful investigation. On the other hand, the system of 
God’s moral and remedial government is a subject of rev- 
elation; it is above and beyond the sphere of science. 
Hence, any failure in its full development is a failure of 
revelation. That that failure should occur just at that 
point when it was necessary to harmonize and vindicate 
the whole system, is not only inexplicable, but absolutely 
incredible. 

Still another objection to this hypothesis is, that it is 
inconsistent with some of the well-established facts of 
philosophy. Personality implies self-consciousness. Con- 
tinued personality implies continued self-consciousness. 
Without this personal identity is lost. In looking for- 
ward into the “ great hereafter,” every one recognizes the 
faet that his personal identity will be preserved, and that 
his self-consciousness will go forth with him. On this 
basis rests whatever we hope or expect of reward or pun- 
ishment in that future state. It will be this continued 
identity which will connect us with the present life, ages 
after we have passed away. If memory and self-con- 
sciousness utterly perished at death, we should appear in 
that future state, not as the same, but other creatures 
than we now are. 

So of the supposed pre-existent state. We have no 
recollection of it; no self-consciousness running back and 
connecting us with it. If we lived then and there, we 
know it not; if we committed sins, we have no conscious- 
ness of them. All one can say, then, is, that “if some 
being, called by my name, once preceded me in another 
state of being, he failed to bring through the transition 
that introduced him into this world as me, that self-con- 
sciousness which is essential to connect me with himself; 
and, therefore, he is to me as though he had never been. 
I can not own myself to be a continuation of him, nor yet 
responsible for any thing he may have done. It seems 
to me not a whit less absurd to identify me with Adam, 
or Moses, or Isaiah, as with some being that lived thou- 
sands or millions of ages ago.” 

At the outset we found that this hypothesis was un- 
sustained either by Scripture or by facts. Now we find 
it is utterly at variance with all our established ideas of 
psychological truth. 

We have already referred to the fact that the Bible 
no where gives any confirmation, and, indeed, no where 
lends any countenance to this hypothesis. Whenever it 
has been attempted to be ingrafted upon revelation, it 
has been by the most far-fetched and inconsistent con- 
structions put upon single texts or passages. But lest it 
should be thought that there is simply a failure to au- 
thenticate the hypothesis in the Bible, we will add that, 
according to our conception, the true theory was pro- 
pounded and autheaticated by revelation when it is said, 
“God created man in his own image.” What is “crea- 
ted” here? Not the body; for it is in the “image” of 
God, and “God is a spirit.” It must, then, have been the 
soul—the spiritual nature of man. 

St. Paul also speaks of Adam as the first man—1 Cor. 
xv—and referring to the process of being as wel! as to 
the relations of Adam to Christ, he adds: “ That was not 
fret which is spiritual, but that which is natural; and 
afterward that which is spiritual.” So far, then, as the 
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Bible speaks on this subject, it is in direct opposition to 
the idea of a pre-existent state. 

The assumption that we are placed here to atone for 
sins committed in a pre-existent state, is still more glar- 
ingly at varience with the moral and governmental 
teachings of revelation. These represent us as responsi- 
ble for the sins of the present life, as suffering punish- 
ment for them, or in danger of punishment for them, in 
the future life. But never once do they intimate that 
the penal inflictions of this life are occasioned by the de- 
linquencies of a former life. Nay, every thing, both of 
reward and of punishment, is referred to the present pro- 
bationary state with an exclusiveness utterly inconsist- 
ent with the idea of a previous life, in which we have 
lapsed and for which we are punished. 

The whole remedial dispensation is based upon the fact 
that we have sinned in this life, and it has reference to 
the sins of this life, and not to the sins of any former 
life. If there was a former life in which we sinned; for 
those former life sins, alas for us! there is no redemption. 
To take different ground from this, is to assume that the 
Savior did not comprehend the design of his own mis- 
sion ; for he rebuked men for actual sins—the sins of this 
life; he taught repentance for and opened the way of 
deliverance from such sins, and not from the sins of a 
pre-existent state. The apostles, too, as well as all the 
inspired men who wrote and spoke of the mission and 
work of Christ, were equally at fault. Never for once 
did they rise to the sublime conception of this new Gos- 
pel—this good news of deliverance from the guilt and 
ruin of sins committed in a pre-existent state. 

We have room to present only one more point. Grant 
to the advocate of the pre-existence of man all he claims, 
how much progress will he then have made in the vindi- 
cation of the Divine government? He has succeeded in 
changing the date of the controversy, in removing it 
backward to a pre-existent state, but he has not advanced 


Tue Pressyrer1an Cuvrcue.—The following table 
shows the comparative statistics of the Old School Pres- 
byterians in the United States, for 1846 and 1856: 






1846. 1856, 
Churches organized ..........0. 00 sessecsersesseseeeees 45 85 
Whole number of churches................. aco Bae 3,146 
Additions on examination................ a 12, 
Total of communicants............-.c0secsereeeee 174,714 233,755 


From which it appears that there were forty more 
churches organized, and four thousand, five hundred 
and thirty more communicants added in the ecclesi- 
astical year ending May, 1856, than in 1846; and that 
the net increase of churches in the same time has been 
eight hundred and forty-nine, and the net increase 
of communicants, exclusive of deaths, etc., fifty-nine 
thousand and forty-one. The average gross increase of 
communicants during the ten years has been nearly ten 
thousand per annum. 

Crmate or NortHern Evrore.— In the last Repos- 
itory,” writes a correspondent, “you speak in one of 
your items about cold climates extending southward. 
Will you be kind enough to insert the following para- 





one step toward the settlement of the question concern- 

ing the Divine government. For if it is difficult to recon- 
cile the fact of the fall in this life, and of human depray- 
ity, with the principles of honor and right in the Divine 
government, still more difficult would it be to account for 
such a fall in a pre-existent state. In fact, by changing 
its ground, we only complicate the “conflict,” and render 
it still more difficult of solution; for we then have not 
only the fall to reconcile with the principles of honor and 
right in the Divine government, but also the assumed fact 
that we are here punished for sins of which we have no 
knowledge, and committed in a state of being of which 
we are equally ignorant. 

Such are some of the absurdities into which the wisest 
and best men are liable to fall when they attempt to be 
wise above what is written. 

We most heartily agree with the author of the Philos- 
ophy of the Plan of Salvation, in his suggestions to 
those modern theologians, who are so anxious to vindi- 
cate the Divine character, as though God had not so 
adjusted his plan as to make obvious his vindication 
from all complicity with the origin of evil. “It is to be 
regretted,” says he, “that good men should lose time and 
labor on such questions; but this they will do, while they 
admit into the discussion definitions and dogmata which 
are untrue both to science and revelation. If imperfec- 
tion and evil are the same thing, having various relations, 
then all that is necessary to vindicate the Divine charac- 
ter is to reveal the Divine plan, and show the perfect end 
to which the creation is advancing. The origin of phys- 
ical and moral evil—if we muet assume such evils do 
exist—consists in those imperfections which exist in a 
process before it has reached maturity.” Let us, then, 
leave the divine Author of our being to vindica‘e, before 
all the universe, the wisdom and beneficence of his com- 
prehensive and perfect plan, by the grandeur and felicity 
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graph, which I find in a scientific journal, and which | 





of its final and eternal results. 


somewhat militates against the view presented in the 
item referred to ?” 

In’ 1658 Charles X, of Sweden, crossed the Belts upon 
the ice with his whole army—horse, foot, baggage, and 
artillery. Charles was on his way from Holstein to the 
attack of Copenhagen, and passed the Great Belt, by the 
Islands of Langeland, Laland, and Falster. His ablest 
officers endeavored to dissuade him from the undertaking ; 
but, though hazardous, it was performed in safety, and 
éompelled the Danes to conclude the peace of Roeskilde. 
In-a similar manner, during the war between Russia and 
Sweden, in 1800, Barclay de Tolly led a Russian army 
from Finland across the Gulf of Bothnia, at the narrow- 
est part, called the Quarken, forty miles wide. But the en- 
terprise is not likely to be repeated, owing to the difficulty 
with which it was attended. Though there have been 
remarkably long and severe frosts in the last two cen- 
turies, yet no instances have occurred of ice forming so 
extensively and strongly as those above recorded. Hence 
is it inferred that the climate of northern Europe has ao- 
quircd a more genial character, owing, among causes, to 
the destruction of forests, the extinction of bogs and 
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morasses by drainage, with the careful and vastly ex- 
tended cultivation of the soil. 


NumBer OF GrapvuateEs.—The following statement 
of the comparative number of university graduates in 
the United States and the principal countries of Europe, 
presents an interesting view of the progress of popular 
education among the several nations mentioned : 

Scotland, one graduate to every 5,000 of population. 

Norway, one graduate to every 7,428 of population. 

Holland, one graduate to every 9,692 of population. 

United States of America, one in 7,795 of population. 

Saxony, one in 7,826 of population. 

Austria, archduchy of, one in 8,000 of population. 

Belgium, one in 8,670 of population. 

Belgium, in the sixteenth century—6,000 students at 
Louvain. 

Bavaria, one in 9,000 of population. 

Denmark, one in 10,000 of population. 

France, one in 10,871 of population. 

England and Wales, one in 14,705 of population. 


PREACHERS’ SALARIES IN CALiFoRNIA.—The number 
of Methodist ministers in the regular work in California, 
is sixty-one. The average salary promised them last 
year was $1,300, and the average sum received by them 
about $1,000. Some of the ministers of our Church, 
especially those in San Francisco and Sacramento, get 
over $3,000 as their annual allowance. This, of course, 
the reader will readily understand to be an effect of the 
enormous cost of living on the Pacific coast. The aver- 
age salaries of our ministers in the Atlantic states does 
not exceed $450 per annum. 


EVANGELICAL RELIGION IN THE UniTED States.— 
The following statistics in regard to the condition of 
evangelical religion in our country are said to be relia- 
ble: There are over 30,060 working ministers of the Gos- 
pel, sustained by 4,000,000 communicants, and heard by 
16,000,000 of Church-going people. The worth of the 
Church property is $70,000,000, and the amount of con- 
tributions annually, for religious purposes, $24,000,000. 


Larcest NationaL Crurca.—The largest national 
Church in the world, is the “Greek Chureh” in Russia, 
It embraces from forty to forty-five millions of people. 
Besides these, Russia contains Lutheran and other Prot- 
estants, three or four millions; Roman Catholics, seven 
millions; Mohammedans, two and a half millions; Jews, 
perhaps two millions; and about half a million pagans. 


Mr. Prescorr’s Income.—Last year the income from 
the Boston editions of his works yielded Wm. H. Pres- 
cott the sum of $20,000. His edition of Robertson’s 
Charles V is just from the press. 


Moravian Sratistics.—The Moravian contains the 
following general statistics of the United Moravian 
Church: The American Province, whole number, 8,831— 
communicants, 4,460; the German Province, 5,894—com- 
municants, 4,541; the British Province, 5,061—communi- 
cants, 2,921; the Foreign Mission Province, 71,450—com- 
municants, 19,600; the Continental Diaspora Province, 
100,000. 


A Waste or Lire.—The destruction of life in the 
different armies engaged in the late eastern war, has been 
officially announced, as follows: of the French army, 
62,492 : of the English army, 19,314; of the Sardinian, 
2,532 ; of the Russians, 277,000. 





Tue Britisa Post-Orrice anp BririsH Liqvor.—The 
value of the stamps sold by the post-office, in 1855, 
amounted to £1,537,396. In the same year, 27,485,193 
gallons of spirits were distilled, more than in any one of 
the preceding five years. The quantity consumed was, in 
England, 7,921,983 gallons; in Ireland, 8,279,574 gallons ; 
and in Scotland, 11,283,636 gallons. No wonder that 
the poor-rate is increased, and that reformatories are so 
much talked about. 

IuMIGRATION TO THE UniTep Srates.—From a work 
written by Mr. Bromwall, of the Department of State, we 
learn that from the last day of September, 1819, to the 
close of December, 1855, a period of thirty-six years and 
three months, as many as 4,212,624 passengers of foreign 
birth arrived in the United States. Of these, 2,343,445 
were born in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland ; 1,206,087 in Germany ; 188,725 in France; 91,- 
699 in British America; 35,995 in Prussia; 35,317 in the 
West Indies; 31,071 in Switzerland; 29,441 in Norway 
and Sweden. 

An Open Potar Sea.—Professor Maury is of the 
opinion that there is a boundless, iceless sea around the 
north pole, and that at the south, or antarctic pole, there 
is a country of ice and mountains. The temperature of 
the arctic open sea is 40 degrees, It will be remembered 
that two of Dr. Kane’s men stood on the shore of this 
sea, in the year 1853. In an address before the Brooklyn 
Atheneum, in December last, Professor Maury stated that 
the waters of the torrid zone were as a wall of fire to the 
passage of the right whale of the Arctic Ocean into south- 


| ern waters ; and yet that the right whale of the north 
| seas was found in the Southern Ocean; for several that 


had been struck with irons in northern latitudes had 
been captured on the coasts of Japan. The Professor ac- 
counted for this fact, by stating that there must be an 
under current of cold water, by which the whale makes 
his exit from the north to the south. But if this be 
admitted, who can tell us how the whale can get along 
for hours and days without breathing ? 


Human Lire.—The average of human life throughout 
the world is thirty-three years. One-quarter die previ- 
ous to the age of seven years; one-half before reaching 
seventeen. Of every one thousand persons only one 
reaches one hundred years; of every one hundred, only 
six reach the age of sixty-five; and not more than one in 
five hundred lives to eighty years. There are on the 
earth 1,000,000,000 inhabitants, and of these 33,333,333 
die every year. This loss is about balanced by an equal 
number of births. The married are longer lived than 
the single; tall men live longer than short ones. Women 
have more chances of life in their favor previous to being 
fifty years of age than men, but fewer afterward. Chil- 
dren born in the spring are generally more robust than 
others; and births and deaths are more frequent by night 
than by day. 


Powrr or Car Brakes.—Brakes can not stop a train 
of cars instantly. If applied too tightly, they “lock the 
wheels,” but they prevent the whole from slipping along 
on a smooth track. At a speed of six miles per hour, a 
train will slide nine feet; at twenty miles, one hundred 
feet; and at a speed of sixty miles per hour a train will 
slide, in ordinary condition of the track, a distance,of 
nine hundred feet, or over one-sixth of a mile, in spite 
of all that the brakes or even runners or drags under the 


*, 


wheels could do to prevent it. a 
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NEW BOOKS. 


As a pulpit and platform orator, Robert Newton stood 
pre-eminent among the Wesleyans in England. In this 
country—when he visited it in 1840—the enthusiasm ex- 
cited by his public efforts has rarely, if ever, been equaled. 
Mr. Newton wrote but little; but, fortunately, some of his 
most eloquent sermons were taken down by reporters, 
verbatim, as they fell from his lips, in the pulpit. These 
have been gathered by his friends, and under the careful 
supervision of Messrs. W. M. Bunting and J. I® Rigg, 
two eminent Wesleyan preachers, given to the public. 
They, like daguerreotypes, were taken while the light 
was shining, and possess an interest and a value on this 
very account. They are characterized less by profound 
thought and searching analysis, than by those popular 
trains of thought and expositions which are readily com- 
prehended by the popular mind, and appropriated with 
avidity and profit. Preachers and people every-where 
will desire to become acquainted with tho matter that 
could produce such effect in the pulpit. Messrs. Sworm- 
stedt & Poe have just issued it from the Western Book 
Concern, in a large 12mo. volume. Price, $1, with the 
usual discount. We bespeak for the volume a large sale. 


THE same publishers have also issued a little volume— 
“Our Friends in Heaven ’”’—of rare interest ; and one that 
will do the soul good. We commend it to the sorrowing 
and bereaved every-where. In every society in the land, 
there are “ friends” sorrowing over bereavements, though 
the departed are “in heaven.” There are thousands of 
Christians whose hearts yearn for clearer views of the 
heavenly state. This little volume is laden with comfort 
for all such. Don’t forget it, brethren, in your orders for 
books. Let it go forth into all parts of our Zion. 12mo., 
60 cents. 


WE are indebted to Carlton & Porter for the following 
books, which may be ordered through any of our preach- 
ers. Weare glad to see the energy with which the en- 
terprising Agents are enlarging their list of book publica- 
tions, and also pushing them out into the market. By 
the way, however, why do their books come to us only 
after the lapse of two months from the date of their 
publication, when they have already been noticed in all 
our other periodicals ? 

The “ Autobiography of Peter Cartwright” is a 12mo. 
of 525 pages. It is unique. Had it been otherwise, it 
would not have truly represented its subject. We are 
not certain, had we been editor in the place of our 
friend, Dr. Strickland, but we should have omitted a few 
things, and corrected a few others. But we suppose the 
public would be satisfied with nothing short of “ Peter 
Cartwright” as he is. Here their demand will be met. 
Dr. Cartwright tells his own story, with his own overflow- 
ing and inimitable wit and good-humor. It contains an- 
eedotes and adventures almost without number, some 
of which had better never been written nor published. 
The author proclaims himself “an old dispensation- 
ist, and fifty years behind the times;” and makes war 


with a right-down good-will upon the “new-fangled no- | 





dollar stations,” and all such “innovations.” The work 
is accompanied by a portrait representing the physical 
man as truly as the volume does the mental. 

In a neat 12mo. of 276 pages, Rev. B. M. Hall has 
given us a “Life of Rev. John Clark.” The volume is 
well prepared, and will prove most useful—useful to the 
Christian, and useful to the minister of Christ. Brother 
Clark was a man of rare excellence of character, of varied 
and abounding labors, and of great usefulness. He en- 
tered the ministry in 1820. In 1832 he was appointed 
missionary to the Indians at Green Bay, where he labored 
amid many privations and perils fou: years. Then he 
traveled the Chicago district, which then extended south 
of Chicago one hundred miles, and north to Green Bay 
and the neighboring regions. After completing his 
labors here he was appo nted missionary to Texas, where 
the lamented Ruter had fallen. The division of the 
Church brought him back to the north in 1845; and his 
laborious career of usefulness was terminated by eholera, 
in 1854. It is fitting that this memorial of exalted worth 
should take its place among the choice biographies of our 
Book Concern. Our brother Hall has done a good work. 
The Introduction, by Bishop Morris, is a chaste and beau- 
tiful production. 

When the late lamented editor of the North-Western 
Christian Advocate, Rev. J. V. Watson, D. D., died, he had 
ready for the press a little volume which has now been 
some time before the public. It is called “Helps to the 
Promotion of Revivals,” and makes a 12mo. of 223 pages. 
Most of the papers it contains have already appeared in 
the volumes of the paper edited by the author; but they 
are well worthy of the more permanent form which they 
have now taken. 

“Pilgrim’s Progress” will not only live forever, but it 
will live every-where—at least wherever religion and liter- 
ature shall have being. A splendid edition of it has been 
issued by Carlton & Porter—a beautiful and most appro- 
priate “ gift-book,” although the “ holidays ” have already 
passed. But Bunyan, like the Bible, never gets old. 

Our Sunday School Union have also issued—“ Boys’ 
and Girls’ Illustrated Olio,” a square 16mo., of 180 pages, 
profusely and elegantly illustrated, and filled with excel- 
lent reading for the young. “Six Steps to Honor; or 
Great Truths Illustrated,” an 18mo. square of 299 pages, 
is from the pen of Rev. H. P. Andrews, well known as a 
contributor to our columns. The design of the work ia 
admirable ; and the topics are handled with so much life 
and iilustrated so appropriately, that no lad will tire over 
it, and few can read it without deriving permanent good. 
Let every father who has a son from ten to eighteen put 
a copy of this little work in his hands. “The Inquisi- 
tion in Spain and other countries,” is no doubt horrible 
enough ; and so long as the spirit ef Popery yet lives, 
our children must have light upon the subject. “Poor 
Nelly ; or the Golden Mushroom,” has the indorsement of 
“D. W.” as to its suitableness, and of our children as to 
its interest. 


Tue TorcauicnT; or, Through the Wood. Derby & 
Jackson, New York ; and H. W. Derby & Co., Cincinnati. 


tiie” of the day, especially upon “little pop-gun, forty- | 12mo., 447 pp.—Life with us has become too solemn and 
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earnest to spend in reading works of this character. We 
can not therefore speak of its merits. 


Merra V. FULLER wields a vigorous and practiced pen. 
“Mormon Wives; or a Narrative of Facts stranger than 
Fiction,” published by Derby & Jackson, of New York, 
and on sale by H. W. Derby & Co., of Cincinnati, is a 
12mo. of 326 pages. 


Aone the very first of historians of this or any other 
age, stands Wm. H. Prescott. We recently noticed his 
Life of Philip II. We have now before us three sturdy 
volumes, comprising Robertson’s Reign of Charles V, 
up to the time of his “abdication,” and an account of 
the Emperor after his abdication, by Prescott. This is 
the most complete Life of the great emperor whose 
schemes of ambition filled the nations of Europe with 
terror, and whose retirement from the theater of public 
life, when in the prime of his manhood, filled them with 
wonder. The work is an indispensable accompaniment 
of the Life of Philip II, and is published in the same 
style. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 3 vols., 8vo. 
For sale by G. S. Blanchard, 39 West Fourth-street, Cin. 


Tue following works are published by the Harpers, 
and on sale by H. W. Derby & Co., Cincinnati : 


Henry Fourrn, King of France and Navarre, is an- 


other of John S. C. Abbott’s Histories—making twenty- | 


one volumes in all. 


A Caripy’s History or Rome, by John Bonner, is 
written in a lively style, like the Child’s History of the 
United States, before noticed, and will both interest and 
instruct the young. How much better it would be if 
parents would enrich their family libraries with such 
works as these and the preceding, than with the lighter 
works of fiction ! 


New GRanapDA: Twenty months in the Andes. By 
Isaae F. Holton; with maps and illustrations. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 8vo., 604 pp.—We shall 
speak more fully of this work in our next number. It 
opens a new scene of travel, and is a valuable addition to 
the “travels” of this traveling age. 


Lake NGamt; or, Explorations and Discoveries during 
four years’ wanderings in the wilds of South-Western Aj- 
rica—by Charles John Anderson. 12mo., 521 pp.—is a 
rare work, issued by the same publishers. Our limits do 
not permit us to do it justice now. 


Op Wairtey’s Curistuas Trot; a Story for the Holi- 
days, is by A. Oakey Hall, an eminent lawyer of New 
York city. It contains six very fine “trots.” 

Common Tatnes. By Jacob Abbott. Sjuare 16mo., 192 
pp. New York: Harpers.—This is one of the “Learn- 
ing to Talk ” series—a capital series for children. 

Harrer’s Scnoot History: a Narrative of the Gen- 
eral Course of History, from the earliest periods to the 


establishment of the American Constitution. Sq. 12mo., 450 | 


pp.—lllustrated and admirably adapted to its design. 
WestwarpD Empire; or, the Great Drama of Human 
Progress—by E. L. Magoon. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 12mo., 445 pp.—is a somewhat ambitious vol- 
ume, both as to subject and style. But very fine passages 
and thoughts now and then glitter upon its pages. 
LECTURES ON THE THEORY AND Practice oF Siav- 
ERY, as exhibited in the Institution of Domestic Slavery 
in the United States, with the duties of Masters and 








Slaves—by William A. Smith, D. D. Nashville: Steven- 
son & Evans. 12mo., 328 pp.—will be noticed when we 
can find a little more space to devote to it. The publish- 
ers have our thanks for favors. 


Tue AMERICAN PouLTERER’s COMPANION, is the title 
of a practical treatise on the general management of 
domestic poultry. Its author, Mr. C. N. Bement, writes 
from practical experience, and og dollar invested in such 
a work, and then the work studied, might be worth hun- 
dreds to any farmer. We have but little knowledge of 
the subjects ; but the work looks and promises well. New 
York: Harpers. Square 12mo., 304 pp., with one hun- 
dred and twenty illustrations. 


Tue following books are on our table; but we have not 
had time to examine them, nor have we space to give 
more than their respective titles : 


Lectcres ON GREAT MEN. By Rev. Frederick Myers. 
London : James Nesbit & Co. 12mo., 472 pp. 


Beauties OF THE BisteE. By William Leask. Lon- 
don: Partridge & Co. 16mo., 305 pp. 

BEAUMARCHAIS AND HIS Times. Sketches of French 
Society in the Eighteenth Century, from unpublished docu- 
By Louis de Lomenie; translated by H. S. Ed- 
wards. New York: Harper & Brothere. Cincinnati: 
H. W. Derby & Co. 12mo., 460 pp. 


CHRIsTIAN AND Papat Rome; Sketches of its Relig- 
ious Monuments and Ecclesiastical Hierarchy, with no- 
tices of the Jesuits and the Inquisition. By L. de Sanctis, 
D. D. Published by the Harpers. 12mo., 261 pp. 


Wixter at Woop Lawn; or, the Armor of Light. 
By the Author of Four Days in July. New York: Carl- 
ton & Porter. Square 18mo., 278 pp. 


Frencu Mission Lire; or, Sketches of Remarkable 
Conversions, and other Events among the French Roman- 
ists in the city of Detroit. By Rev. Thomas Carter. 
New York: Carlton & Porter. 18mo., 157 pp. 


PERIODICALS AND PAMPHLETS. 


MertHopist QuaRTERLY Review, for January, 1857.— 
This is the first number issued altogether under the super- 
vision of the new editor. It is really a splendid number. 
It shows a great amount of editorial labor. 1. Remains 
of Sir William Hamilton, is one of the finest papers 
ever published in the Quarterly. We shall wait with 
impatience for the promised article on the “ Hamiltonian 
Logic.” 2. Spiritual Despotism—a timely and able ar- 
ticle from the pen of Dr. Collins. 3. English Methodism 
will be deeply interesting to American Methodists. It is 
from the pen of Rev. T. Woolmer, London, England. 
4. Council of Trent, by J. K. Johnson. 5. The Central 
Idea of Christianity, is a highly appreciative review of 
Dr. J. T. Peck’s excellent work, by Rev. W. Kenney, of 
Philadelphia. 6. Christian Missions, by Dr. Strickland, 
is an able exposure of the sophisms and the perversions 
of fact in the notorious article on missions, in a late num- 
ber of the Westminster. 7. Hibbard on the Psalms—a 
brief commendatory article, from Dr. M’Clintock. 8. 
Schaff on America, is also from the pen of Dr. M’Clin- 
tock. We fear the facts adduced by Professor Nadal, in 
his admirable article, in January, 1856, going to show the 
unfriendliness of Schaff to American Methodism, can 


ments. 


hardly be set aside by the Doctor’s “ protest.” 9. Synop- | 
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sis of the Quarterlies, is a new feature, but one that will 
be highly prized. 10. Quarterly Book Trade. 11. Re- 
ligious and Literary Intelligence. 12. Editorial. In the 
departments peculiarly editorial, Dr. Whedon appears to 
excellent advantage. No minister in our Church should 
be without the Quarterly. 


Tue Norra British Review.—l. Dr. Chalmers’s 
Works. 2. Froude’s Hjstory of England. 3. The Work- 
men of Europe. 4. The Sight, and how to See—the 
article of the number. 5. Remusat’s English States- 
men—Bolingbroke. 6. Religious Novels. 7. Cockburn’s 
Memorials. 8. Spain. 

Lonpon QuAaRTERLY Review.—1l. Whately’s Edition 
of Bacon’s Essays. 2. French Algeria. 3. Church 
Building. 4. New Biographies of Montaigne. 5. An- 
cient Rome. 6. Physiognomy of the Human Form. 7. 
The Nuns of Port Royal. 8. The Declining Efficacy of 
Parliament. Any one of the four English Quarterlies, or 
Blackwood’s Magazine, can be obtained of L. Scott & Co., 
New York, at $3 a year, or the whole of them for $10. 
The political or religious sphere of these periodicals is 
thus designated : 

The London Quarterly—Conservative. 

The Edinburgh Review—Whig. 

The North British Review—Free Church. 

The Westminster Review—Liberal. 

Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine—Tory. 


Tue Annual Minutes of the following conferences have 
been received ; each gotten up in fine style : 

Inpiana Conrerence. Dr. Curry, Secretary. 

Decaware Conrerence. Prof. W. L. Harris, Sec. 

Uprer Iowa Conrerence. Rev. L. Taylor, Secretary. 

Tue AnNuAL Report oF THE ComMON SCHOOLS OF 
Cincinnati makes an 8vo. pamphlet of 144 pages. Total 
expenditure for public schools in the city, $217,000. 
Number of teachers, 222; of scholars, 16,673. 


Tae Annvuat Recister or Rurat Arrarrs has been 
issued by L. Tucker & Son., Albany, N. Y., at the low 
price of twenty-five cents for single copies; one dollar 
for five ; two dollars per dozen. The following synopsis 
of its contents will give some idea of its value: 1. Lay- 
ing out farms—six Engravings. 2. Farm Houses—four- 
teen Engravings. 3. Farm Implements—forty-one En- 
gravings. 4. Fruit Culture—twenty-two Engravings. 
6. Ornamental Planting and Plants—sixteen Engravings. 
9. Rock Work and Rustic Structures—twenty-three En- 
gravings. 7 Weights and Measures. 8. Farm and Gar- 
den Economy—sixteen Engravings. 9. Domestic An- 
imals—three Engravings. 10. Miscellancous. 


Lawrence University.—The seventh annual Cata- 
logue of this institution exhibits an aggregate of seven- 
ty-six in the collegiate department, and one hundred and 
fifty-six in the preparatory. Rev. Edward Cooke, D. 
D., is the President, and is assisted by eight professors. 
The University is located at Appleton, Wis. 


Taz Worip-Harvest AND THE LABORERS, is the title 
of a missionary sermon delivered by Rev. T. H. Pearne, 
before the Oregon annual conference, in Portland, O. T., 
1856. The field, the lack of laborers, and the duty of 
Christians with reference to the World-Harvest, are per- 
tinently and strongly discussed. 


Appresses at Ermira Femare Coxuece, N. Y., at 


dress, by Rev. D. D. Buck, of East Genesee conference, 
2. Charge, by Professor J. R. Boyd. 3. Inaugural, by 
the President elect. 


INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT—an address delivered 
before the Literary and Philomathean Society of Lli- 
nois State University. By Graft M. Pile. 


Tue New ENGLAND Metuopist Epvcation Society 
has sent out its first annual report. Its object is to as- 
sist in the education of young men called to the minis- 
try. The directors, in their appeal for aid, say: “The 
agency of education societies, for the accomplishment of 
the objects contemplated, is no experiment. Other de- 
nominations have been in this work before us, and if we 
would obtain a conception of the value and importance 
of this instrumentality, we have only to examine the facts 
which have been developed in their history. One-half 
of the missionaries now employed by the ‘ American 
Board’ were prepared for this work, under the patronage 
of the American Education Society, and among these are 
found the distinguished names of King and Perkins, and 
Parker and Hamlin. One-third of the laborers in the 
home mission work of the Congregational and Presbyte- 
rian Churches belong to the same class; and nearly one- 
third of all the ministers in connection with the Congre- 
gational and Presbyterian bodies in the country were the 
beneficiaries of the American Society. 

“Scattered over all the land, and over all the world, 
are Christian laborers, now in the strength and experi- 
ence of mature manhood, who were trained and prepared 
for their present position by this agency; and among 
these, many who have become ‘burning and shining 
lights’—men known throughout the Christian world 
among the most useful and honored of the servants of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 

“Nearly five thousand ministers have been sent out by 
the American Society alone. The present year four hun- 
dred and ninety-one young men are assisted by the Soci- 
ety, and multitudes more by societies under the patron- 
age of the Baptist, Episcopalian, and other religious 
denominations ; while the young men of our Church, the 
largest and one of the most wealthy in the land, are left 
to struggle alone and unaided, save by the scanty pittance 
which is contributed through the medium of private 
benefactions.” 


Tue Minutes oF THE ANNUAL CONFERENCES OF THE 
Mernopist EpiscopaL Cuurcn, for 1856, makes an 8vo. 
of nearly 200 pages. It embraces forty-seven annual 
conferences. The largest is Baltimore, with a member- 
ship of 74,515; the smallest is Kansas and Nebraska, 
having 1,168. In twenty-two conferences there was an 
aggregate decrease of 15,465, and in eleven an aggregate 
increase of 5,426. The greatest decrease is in the New 
York East conference, and amounts to 1,754; the greatest 
increase is in the New Jersey conference, and amoznts to 
1,606. The total membership of the Church is 800,327, 
making an aggregate increase of only 896. The total 
number of traveling preachers is 5,877; of local, 6,718, 
During the year 119 preachers have located, 40 died, and 
535 have been admitted on trial. Missionary money 
raised, $200,970, making 25.1 cents per member. While 
we are grateful for any success, the results of the past 
year should awaken the most serious inquiry as to the 
cause of the little progress made by the Church. At this 





the inauguration of President A. W. Cowles: 1. Ad- 


rate, when will the world be converted to God? 
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Answers.—“The song of Moses and the Lamb.” 
This language occurs Rev. xv, 3, and evidently alludes to 
Exodus xv, 3, ete. The reasons for calling the song in 
Revelation, “The song of the Lamb,” and the one in Ex- 
odus, “The song of Moses,” are apparent. Hence the 
only subject of inquiry is, Why is the name of Moses 
mentioned in Revelation xv, 3, in connection with the 
Lamb? We answer, Because of the great similarity of 
the dcliverances which these two songs celebrate. 

They are similar in their circumstances. The Israelites | 
stcod at the Red Sea; the saints at the “sea of glass, 
mingled with fire.” The former had triumphed over 
Pharaoh ; the latter over the “wild beast.” Those sang 
with “timbrels ;” these with “harps.” 

They are alike in their great representatives—Moses 
and Christ. Moses was the visible representative and 
leader of the Jewish Church; Jesus Christ is the great 
head and leader of the universal Church. Hence Moses 
ealls Christ “a prophet like unto” himself. 

The theme is the same in each—*the salvation of the 
Lord.” One a salvation from Egyptian bondage; the 
other from the bondage of sin, of which the former was 
typical. 

The Deliverer is the same in each. Jesus Christ was as 
truly the Deliverer of the Israelites as he is the Savior 
of the world. They owed all their triumphs to the “rock 
that followed them, and that rock was Christ.” The 
songs are one, and the interpretation thereof is one. 


W. 5. B, 


O_p anp New Sryie.—In the days of Julius Cesar, 
who was born B. C. 100, three hundred and sixty-five 
days were reckoned a civil year. He learned from Sosig- 
enes, an Egyptian astronomer, that the astronomical year 
was three hundred and sixty-five days and six hours, and 
to correct the calendar introduced an intercalary day 
every fourth year, making February to consist of twenty- 
nine days instead of twenty-eight. 

This fourth year was called bissextile; the sixth day— 
sextus dies—before the calends of March—February 24th— 
being reckoned twice—bis. This method of computation 
continued till the time of Pope Gregory XIII, A. D. 1582. 
He reformed the Julian calendar, which involved an an- 
nual error of about eleven minutes—the true year being 
three hundred and sixty-five days, five hours, forty-nine 
minutes, nearly—by decreeing that the 5th of Octoter 
should be called the fifteenth ; thus bringing forward ten 
days, this being the amount of the error introduced from 
A. D. 325—when the vernal equinox was known to be 
March 21st—to 1582, when it was found to be March 11th, 
To prevent further errors the following rule was adopted : 
“Every year whose number is not divisible by four with- 
out a remainder, consists of three hundred and sixty-five 
days; every year so divisible, but not divisible by one 
hundred, of three hundred and sixty-six days; every 
year divisible by one hundred, but not by four hundred, 
of three hundred and sixty-five; and every year divisible 
by four hundred, of three hundred and sixty-six.” This 
rule involves an error of about one day in 4,000 years, 
The Gregorian calendar was not adopted in England till 






Qutrics, 


ing the 3d of September the 14th. The beginning of 
the year was changed at this time from the 25th of March 
to the lst of January, The difference between the cal- 
endars, or between old and new style, is now twelve days, 
the increase being about three-fourths of a day in a cen- 
tury. 8. Drxon. 


We Lay Tuee In THE Sitent Toms.—This poem 
occupies considerable space; but we are unwilling to 
omit it. We are indebted to sister Abigail R. Ingraham, 
of Amenia, New York, for a copy of the entire poem. 
She was probably the author of it. It was composed on 
the death of Emily, a little daughter of the Rev. F. W. 
Sizer, about eleven years ago. The entire poem, which 
was entitled, “ Lines,” etc., is as follows: 


“We lay thee in the silent tomb, 
Sweet blossom of a day; 
We'd just began to view thy bloom, 
And thou art call’d away. 


Friendship and love have done their last, 
And now can do no more; 

The bitterness of death is past, 
And all thy sufferings o’er. 


Thy gentle spirit pass’d away 
Midst pain the most severe 

So great we could not wish thy stay 
A moment longer here. 


What agony untold was thine, 
Ere broke life’s feeble thread! 
And loosed the spirit from its shrine, 
And thou wert with the dead. 


When death’s cold seal was on thy brow, 
Thy heart-strings rent with pain ; 

With trembling voice we heard thee say, 
‘Sing, father, sing again, 


“Let litile children come to me,” 
Sing, father, mother, sing!’ 

Sweet babe! thy dying breath was praise 
To the dear Savior, King. 


Thou minglest now in that bright throng, 
Around the eternal throne, 

And joinest the everlasting song 
With those before thee gone: 


Of ‘glory, glory to the Lamb, 
Who bought us with his blood; 
Salvation, now, through Jesus’ name, 
Redeemed and brought to God.’ 


O who could wish thy longer stay 
In such a world as this, 
Since thou hast gained the realms of day 
And pure, undying bliss? 
And joined thy sister-spirit* there 
On that eternal shore, 
And singest now as thou didst here, 
‘There parting is no more?” 
“Answers” to the above were also received from 
“Emily,” “J. M.,”“L. V. B.,” and “J. G. Crawford ;” 
none of them, however, had the entire poem. 





* Iler sister, M. H., who died two weeks before, after whose 





1752, when the error in the Julian calendar amounted to 
about eleven days. These were brought forward by call- 





death Emily often sang, 
“There will be no more parting.” 
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The latter adds: “I think with the querist, that those 
verses are very beautiful, and would like to see them in 
our Sunday School Hymn-Book. Perhaps your corre- 
spondent is a lover of sweet music; if so, he will find a 
very appropriate tune—Departure—on the eightieth 
page of the Lute of Zion, and another on page sixty-one 
of the Devotional Harmonist, by the name of Farwell.” 

“Tne Kino’s Encuisu.”—For this phrase, as for so 
many other proverbial expressions, we are ‘indebted to 
Shakspeare. It is found in his “Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor.” Mrs. Quickly, who is entertaining a visitor, sends 
her fellow-servant to watch for their master: 

“TI pray thee go to the casement, and see if you can 
see my master, Master Doctor Caius, coming: if he do, 
i’ faith, and find any body in the house, here will be an 
old abusing of God’s patience and the king’s English.” 
Act i, Scene 4. 

A friend with whom I have discussed the meaning of 
this phrase, suggests an explanation something like the 
following: In all countries the form of the vernacular 
that is spoken at court is regarded, all over the country 
to which the court gives laws, as the purest and best, and 
is constantly appealed to as the standard of good use. 
Thus, in China, the land of erratic and multiform idioms, 
the dialect of Pekin is every-where looked upon as the 
purest form of Chinese that is spoken in the empire, and 
a knowledge of that particular dialect is required as the 
essential qualification for office. In France, the Parisian 
dialect is considered the purest, and in this country no 
teacher of that fashionable tongue need expect patron- 
age, whether in ladies’ boarding schools or any where 
else, unless he or she, as the case may be, can assure us 
that he is direct from Paris. Why, it is the highest 
qualification that a nurse for our children or a lady’s 
maid can present, that she is a late importation from the 
capital of France. How should we know whether they 
know any thing, if they have not come straight from the 
city which sets all the fashions, and which alone speaks 
good French? Such as are Pekin and Paris is the capital 
of England. In London every body speaks better Eng- 
lish than any body elsewhere in the realm; and of the 
Londoners, so many as are at court speak purer Enzlish 
than the remainder of the cockneys; and the king, who 
is the head of the court, and of the cockneys, and of the 
nation, speaks the purest English of all. With special 
propriety, therefore, can it be said, when any bad English 
is got off, that there has been an abusing of the king’s 
English, which is the highest type of all. 

Now, this explanation would be admirable if it were 
only true! But, alack! the cockney speaks no better 
English than the Yorkshire peasant, and the Yorkshire 
peasant does not speak English. And for the king him- 
self! of all the Georges, for instance, “the finest gentle- 
man in Europe,” not one ever spoke two consecutive sen- 
tences without “murdering a king’s English.” This 
explanation will not answer—the facts do not suit the 
theory. 

Mrs. Quickly’s opinion of the matter is rather thus: 
As the king is the official conservator of the realm and 
its universal interests, he is, of course, by virtue of his 
office, the owner and conservator of the language spoken 
in the said realm. Any infringement by a subject of the 
established laws of state, or of the laws of speech, is 
thus equally a contempt of the king’s prerogative as the 
supreme master of both. 

Such, doubtless, was the loyal theory once of all who 





spoke the English language. The way in which we, how- 
ever, on this side of the ocean, apprehend the matter now 
is somewhat different. Having abjured his majesty’s 
rule in respect of one class of royal rights, we have like- 
wise put off the law of allegiance in respect to the other, 
though from long familiarity with the hereditary forms 
of our fathers’ speech, we, sturdy republicans as we are, 
are sometimes caught calling our mother tongue, in which 
we were born, “the king’s English.” But in reality it is 
no longer the king whom we sin against in our violations 
of statute English. We have made to ourselves new 
rulers in the commonwealth of words, even Sam. John- 
son and Lindley Murray, them, their associates in office, 
and successors forever. These are henceforth the tradi- 
tional monarchs of our English language. The one tells 
us what words we may safely use to express our ideas, 
and the other defines how, and when, and where to use 
them. Before the authority of the lords of the diction- 
ary and grammar let all good citizens tremble and obey! 
W. G. W. 


Pore on “a LirtLe LEARNING.”—Few lines have been 
more frequently quoted than Pope’s celebrated caveat 
against “a little learning :” 

“ A little learning is a dangerous thing, 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring.” 


These celebrated lines are sinned against by a distortion 
of their meaning almost as often as quoted. Even 
the great English Lord, Palmerston, grows grave over 
them and says: “This is a mistake, and much error has 
it produced. A little knowledge is better than none.” 
And a learned American professor thus homilizes over 
the little couplet so pregnant with error: “There is more 
point than truth here. Who would refuse a good thing 
because he could not have so much of it as he desired ?” 
The wise man would say, “If I can not have all I would, 
I will take what I can.” The English lord and the 
American professor, with thousands of others, do injus- 
tice both to Pope and his sinning little couplet. Pope 
evidently refers to that “little learning,” under the in- 
toxication of which “shallow” minds become puffed up 
with pride and presumption. Lord Bacon tells us “a 
little philosophy inclineth man’s mind to atheism; but 
depth in philosophy bringeth men’s minds about to re- 
ligion.” The poet might have been in error in supposing 
that “drinking largely” would “sober” such “brains” 
again; but not in asserting they are intoxicated by “shal- 
low draughts.” 


A Beavutirut Eprraru.—We know not why it is that 
such abortive attempts at poetizing so often disfigure the 
monuments of the dead. We confess that this is so apt 
to be the case that an involuntary shudder almost always 
comes over us when we catch the glimpse of a stanza 
upon a tombstone. We are glad when we find an excep- 
tion, and here is one which we think is really beautiful. 
Where it originated we can not say; but the stone from 
which it was taken is inscribed to the memory of a Chris- 
tian lady who died at the age of thirty-one. 

“ Calm on the bosom of thy God, 

Fair spirit! rest thee now; 

E’en while with ours thy footsteps trod, 
His seal was on thy brow. 

Dust to its narrow house beneath, 
Soul to its place on high! 

They who have seen thy look in death 
No more may fear to die.” 
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CoLERIDGE AND RupaLt.—The following lines of Cole- 
ridge appeared for the first time recently in the English 
Notes and Queries. Mr. Rudall was a musical composer 
of some celebrity. The following circumstance gave ori- 
gin to the lines: Many years ago, at a musical party at 
the house of Mr. Skey, Highgate, Mr. Rudall met Mr. 
Coleridge. Mr. Rudall having performed upon the flute, 
he was addressed by Mr. Coleridge, who told him that 
“he fit there was a poetry in his playing, and that he 
was convinced that he could set to music a stanza which 
he—Mr. Coleridge—would give him.” Accordingly, he 
immediately wrote the ensuing and presented it to Mr. 
Rudall, saying that the next time he should have the 
pleasure of meeting him he would give him a second 
stanza : 

“A sunny shaft did I behold, 
From sky to earth it slanted; 
And pois'd therein, a bird so bold, 
Sweet bird, thou wert enchanted: 
He sank, he rose, he twinkled, he twirl’d, 
Within that shaft of sunny mist; 
And thus he sang, Adieu, adieu ; 
Love’s dreams prove seldom true: 
Sweet month of May, I must away; 
Away! away! to-day! to-day.” 

FRAGMENTS OF MemorIALs OF ForMER GREATNESS.— 
A correspondent of a London journal says that the stone 
coffin of Joan, the daughter of King John, who was mar- 
ried to Prince Llewellyn ap Jorwith, Prince of North 
Wales, is preserved in the demesne of the Bulkeley 
family, who are very courteous, and give every facility to 
strangers and visitors to see Barron Hill. I copied the 
following inscription in 1849 : 

“This plain sarcophagus—once dignified as having con- 
tained the remains of Joan, daughter of King John, and 
consort of Llewellyn ap Jorwith, Prince of North Wales, 
who died in the year 1237—having been conveyed from 
the priory of Llanfres, and, alas! used for many years as 
a horse watering-trough, was rescued from such indignity 
and placed here for preservation, as well as to excite seri- 
ous meditations on the transitory nature of all sublunary 
distinctions, by Thos. James Warren Bulkeley, Visct. 
Bulkeley. Oct., 1808.” 

On the other side of the coffin are the following lines: 

“ Blessed be the man whose chaste and classic mind 
This unassuming monument designed, 





Rescued from vulgar use the sculptured stone 
To breathe a moral o’er thy ashes—Joan ; 

To show mankind how idle is the aim 

To thirst for riches, or to strive for fame; 

To teach them, too, to watch life’s fleeting dey, 
Nor grasp at shadows which soon pass away ; 
For Nature tells us in angelic breath 

There's nothing certain in this world but death. 

“ August, 1823.” 

Truly “Czsar’s dust and Shakspeare’s bungholes ” 
could not have a better commentary. 

“Praise Gop! Praise Gop!”—The English Notes and 
Queries publishes the following fragment from a poem. 
The “brick” is so beautiful we would like to see the 
building. 

“A little child, 

A little meek-faced, quiet village child, 
Sat singing by her cottage door at eve 
A low, sweet Sabbath song—no human ear 
Caught the faint melody—no human eye 
Beheld the upturned aspect, or the smile 
That wreath'd her innocent lips, the while 
They breathed 
The oft-repeated burden of the hymn 
‘Praise God! Praise God!’ 

A seraph by the throne 
In the full glory shone. With eager hand 
He smote the golden harp-strings, till a flood 
Of harmony on the celestial air 
Gush'd forth unceasing.” 

A Smatt Crums or Locic.—*I have demonstrably 
proved that the argument a priori and the argument a 
posteriori are one and the same process of ratiocination ! 
{reasoning :|"” “A priori” means from the former—from 
the cause to the effect: “A posteriori” means from the 
latter—from the effect to the cause. These are phrases, 
which are used in logical argument, to denote a reference 
to its different modes. The schoolmen distinguished them 
into the propter quod, [on account of which] wherein an 
effect is proved from the next cause—as when it is proved 
that the moon is eclipsed, because the earth is then be- 
tween the sun and the moon. The second is the quia, 
[because] wherein the cause is proved from a remote 
effect—as that plants do not breathe because they are 
not animals; or, that there is a Gop from the works of 
the creation. The former of these is called demonstra- 
tion a priori—the latter demonstration a posteriori. 


Mirror of Apothegm, Wit, Reparter, and Anecdote. 


Respect TO THE DEAD IN FRANCE.—A common prac- 
tice in France, which impresses a stranger favorably, is 
that of lifting or taking off the hat, as a funeral passes. 
This is observed by all classes, A little while since— 
says a recent writer from Paris—I noticed a small funeral 
train moving in the direction of the Madelaine. Evi- 
dently the one borne to the burial was of the humblest 
class, for the body was followed only by a few workmen 
in blouses and women without bonnets. As it passed on, 


hats were taken off by the well-dressed crowd, sitting or 
moving on the walk, by gentlemen in carriages, with foot- 
men in golden liveries, and by men driving their water- 
ing carts through the street. It was a touching and 
beautiful sight. 





ANECDOTE oF JoHN WeSLEY.—At one time, when Mr. 
Wesley was traveling in Ireland, his carriage became fixed 
in the mire and the harness broke. While he and his 
companion were laboring to extricate it, a poor man passed 
by in great distress. Mr. Wesley called to him and in- 
quired the cause of his distress. He said that he had 
been unable, through misfortune, to pay his rent of 
twenty shillings, and his family were just being turned 
out of doors. “Is that all you need?” said Mr. Wesley, 
handing him the amount—“here, go and be happy.” 
Then turning to his companion he said pleasantly, “You 
see now why our carriage stopped here in the mad.” 

Brste Bones.—An old man once said: “For a long 
period I puzzled myself about the difficulties of the 
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culty, I lay it aside and call it a bone. 
the bone may afford me nourishment.” 


spread the spiritual board ! 


on his first voyage ?” 


entered on a second.” 


Tue Dovsite PLor.— 
Three hungry travelers found a bag of gold; 
One ran into the town where bread was sold. 
He thought, I will poison the bread I buy, 
And seize the treasure when my comrades die. 
But they, too, thought, when back his feet have hied, 
We will destroy him and the gold divide. 
They killed him, and partaking of the bread, 
In a few moments all were lying dead. 
O world! behold what ill thy goods have done! 
Thy gold has poisoned two and murdered one. 


Supposine THE TERMINATIONS.—Foreigners, in speak- 
ing our language, are apt to get entangled in the myste- 
ries of our numerous irregular verbs. If, for instance, 
they have learned that the past tense of the verb “to 
fly” is “flew,” they are apt to conclude that a similar 
change is a general law of the language. So, at least, 
did our worthy friend, Herr Von G., one of the noblest 
of German exiles for liberty. He had one day been 
reading Percival’s fine poem—“Arnold Von Winkel- 
freid ’—one verse of which concludes thus: 


“Make way for liberty!” he cried; 
“ Made way for liberty! and died. 


“How beautiful it is!” said Herr Von G., quoting from 
memory. “How sublime, ven he rushes among ze spears! 


‘Make vay for leeberte!’ he crew ; 
* Made vay for leeberte!’ and dew.” 


Errect oF EXERcIsE ON FemaLe LoveLiness.—Every 
lady who can possibly do it, ought to walk in the open 
air from one to two hours every day. If suitable cloth- 
ing were worn, and especially if the feet were properly 
protected, a daily walk, even in winter, would be more 
conducive to health and loveliness than all the panaceas 
or prescriptions ever concocted. It would give elasticity 
to the step, bloom to the cheek, brilliancy to the eye, gay 
spirits, brightness of intellect, sound slumbers. Vitality 
would be strong and high; the deficiency of which, in 
most cases, is the beginning of consumption. The lungs, 
too, would have needful play, for no one can go out ona 
bracing winter morning without inflating the lungs to 


Scripture, till at last I came to the resolution that read- 
ing the Bible was like eating fish. When I find a diffi- 
Why should I 
choke on the bone, when there is so much nutritious 
meat for me? Some day, perhaps, I may find that even 
Would that 
there were less of picking of bones, and more of feasting 
on the substantial food with which Infinite Love has 


Pieasant Retort.—Professor Porson being once at a 
dinner party where the conversation turned upon Captain 
Cook and his celebrated voyages round the world, an 
ignorant person, in order to contribute his mite toward 
the social intercourse, asked him, “ Pray, was Cook killed 
“T believe he was,” answered Por- 
son, “though he did not mind it much, but immediately 


SHERIDAN AND Lewis.—Sheridan never gave Lewis 
any of the profits of the Castle Specter. One day, Lewis, 
being in company with him, said, “Sheridan, I will make 
you a large bet.” Sheridan, who was always ready to 
make a wager, however inconvenient he might find it to 
pay, if lost, asked eagerly, “What bet?” “ All the profits 
of my Castle Specter,” replied Lewis. “I will tell you 
what,” said Sheridan, who never found his match at 
repartee, “I will make you a very small one—what it is 
worth.” 


Srncine AnD Givinc.—A woman in Jamaica was very 
fond of going to missionary meetings and singing, with 
great apparent zeal and fervor, 


“Fly abroad, thou mighty Gospel!” 


But whenever the plates went round for contributions, 
she always sung with her eyes fixed upon the ceiling. 
On one occasion, however, a negro touched her with the 
plate, and said, “ Sissy, it is no use for you to sing, ‘Fly 
abroad, mighty Gospel,’ with your eyes fixed on the cor- 
ner of the ceiling; it is no use to sing, ‘Fly abroad’ at 
all, unless you give something to make it ‘ fly.’” 


Seerna a SERMoN.—A deaf person, by watching the 
motion of a speaker’s lips, can understand what one is 
saying. We heard of a Quaker woman who was deaf, 
who used to go regularly to meetings, and, without hear- 
ing a single word, could repeat what was said. One day 
she came home without being able to give any account 
of the discourse. Her vision was injured; and, when 
asked in relation to the exercises, she replied, “I can’t 
tell any thing about it; I went to the meeting and forgot 
my spectacles.” 


Mopesty.—An Irish woman once called upon an apoth- 
ecary with a sick infant, when he gave her some powder, 
of which he ordered as much as would lie on a sixpence 
to be given every morning. The woman replied, “Per- 
haps your honor would lend me the sixpence the while, as 
I have not got one by me at all.” 


Cuarcinc.—A patriotic lawyer, in the late French 
war, entered the lists as a volunteer, and, on the first 
field day, taking the word of command, “Charge!” in a 
professional point of view, he whipped out his pocket- 





Scraps for the Wardrobe, the Bowdoir, the Goilet, the Parterre, ete. 





the fullest, and the air at such times is always the purest. 





book, and wrote down 6s. 8d. 


Nothing should keep a young lady in doors but inclement 
weather. 


Stray Rave.incs,—The color of the mourning-dress 
among the Chinese and Siamese, is white ; with the Turks, 
blue and violet ; Ethiopians, gray ; Peruvians, mouse-color ; 
Egyptians, yellow ; that of the Queen of England is al- 
ways purple. Truth and beauty do not always go together, 
for pretty girls are known to sometimes tell fibs, while 
ugly ones are said to run with the Gospel; the poets 
always harness truth and beauty together, but the world 
jerks them apart. The countenance is to be judged more 
by its appearance when in repose, than when among 
bustle. 
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Snape Trees.—The maple is one of the best shade 
trees for city growth. It is not affected a particle by the 
extremes of heat and cold. It forms a beautiful head, 
with clean, glossy foliage, smooth bark, is free from all 
insects, and has a rapid growth. In five years, in a good 
soil, it makes a fine symmetrical head, with gracefully 
sweeping branches, and affords a dense shade. The Amer- 
ican tulip-tree is also very choice. Its great elegance of 
habit, and striking beauty of leaf and blossom, recom- 
mend it to any one who has an eye to fine proportions. 
It requires a deep soil, with plenty of room to expand 
freely on all sides. It will not bear removing when 
large ; but small trees grow rapidly when transplanted 
into a deep soil. 


To Take Ink Srarns ovr or Liney.—There are 
various chemicals capable of extracting ink stains from 
linen, but the most simple and convenient, when the 
stain is comparatively fresh, is the juice of lemons ap- 
plied to the spots, then washed out with warm water. 
Some use common salt with the lemon juice, but this is of 
no use unless the salt is decomposed by the cittiac acid of 
lemon uniting with the soda of salt, thereby setting its 
chlorine free, which is a most powerful bleaching agent. 
Lemon juice was long used—and is by some yet—by straw 
hat bleachers, for removing iron stains from Leghorn hats, 
but oxalic acid has nearly superseded it. The latter is 
much superior, but is dangerous to keep in families where 
there are children, as it is a poison. Muriatic acid is a 
powerful extractor of ink stains, but is unsafe in the 
hands of others than experts. 


GaRDENING FoR Lapres.—Gardening was the first 
employment, and it is still the most agreeable, healthful, 
and esthetic, and should thusbe practically esteemed by 
every family, and especially every lady of refined 
taste. A garden is the place for beauty, pleasure, health, 
and all sweet thoughts. It is a choice place of occupa- 
tion for a leisure hour, to all who have an elevated and 
pure taste, and it should be a favorite occupation with 
every lady ; she should have her plants and her shrubs, 
and employ herself in attending to them, in the open air, 
one or two hours every day, when the weather will at all 
permit. American women grow old and die before their 
tlme, for want of out-door exercise, which can better be 
afforded in the garden than any where else. 


BEAUTIFYING THE Hare.—Like every other portion of 
the human frame, the occasional application of water to 
the hair is essential to its health, as it tends to relieve the 
secretions, and open the pores of the skin; the stronger 
and more healthy the hair, the more water may be used 
with propriety—cold water being requisite. Soap and hot 
water, if practiced, will spoil the best hair in the world— 
the water consuming the nourishing matter of the roots, 
and the alkali in the soap frequently changing light hair 
to red. A free use of the brush beautifies the hair, by 
polishing it and promoting a tendency to curl. Fine- 
teeth combs are injurious, as they inflame the tender 
skin, and split and crush the hair. The application of 
oil—when nature and good care do not develop a sufli- 
cient quantity for its growth and beauty—gives it a 
glossy and rich hue that contributes much to its prepos- 
sessing appearance, and is often beneficial to its growth. 
Curling the hair dries up the moisture that circulates 
through it, and the heat and compression used prevent 


proper circulation. Constantly brushing the hair and 





Hints to Lapres.—Stair carpets should always bave a 
slip of paper put under them, at and over the edge of 
every stair, which is the part where they first wear out, 
in order to lessen the frietion of the carpets against the 
boards beneath. The strips should be within an inch or 
two as long as the carpet is wide, and about four or five 
inches in breadth, so as to be a distance from each stair. 
This simple plan, so easy of execution, will, we know, 
preserve a stair carpet half as long again as it would 
last without the strips of pa 


Use or Sat rn Cooxine VEGETABLES.—Here is some- 
thing every body ought to have known long ago, and 
that every body should now read and remember : 

“Tf one portion of vegetables be boiled in pure dis- 
tilled or rain water, and another to which a little salt has 
been added, a decided difference is perceptible in the ten- 
derness of ghe two. Vegetables boiled in pure water are 
vastly inferior. This inferiority may go so far in the 
case of onions, that they are almost entirely destitute of 
either taste of color, though when cooked in salted water, 
in addition to the pleasant salt taste, a peculiar sweet- 
ness anda strong aroma. They also contain more soluble 
matter than when cooked in pure water. Water which 
contains 1-420th of its weight of salt is far better for 
cooking vegetables than pure water, because salt hinders 
the solution and evaporation of the soluble and flavoring 
principles of the vegetables.—Scientifie American. 


To Crean WALL Paper.—Soiled ‘wall papers may be 
made to look as well almost as new in most cases, by the 
following expedient: take about two quarts of wheat 
bran, tie it in a bundle in coarse flannel, and rub it over 
the paper. It will cleanse the whole paper of all de- 
scriptions of dirt and spots, much better than any other 
means that can be used. Some use bread, but dry bran 
is better. 


For tHe TeETH.—Dissolve two ounces of borax in 
three pints of boiling water, and before it is cold add one 
teaspoonful of spirits of camphor, and bottle for use. A 
table spoonful of this mixture mixed with an equal 
quantity of tepid water, and applied daily with a soft 
brush, preserves and beautifies the teeth; it extirpates 
all tartarous adhesion, arrests deeay, induces a healthy 
action of the gums, and makes them look pearly white. 


Sotrprrrep Mrtx.—There is a process by which milk 
may be solidified, and preserved for months, perhaps years. 
The process by which this is accomplished is described as 
follows: The milkers, as they empty their pails, strain 
the milk into a large tub into which is already placed the 
requisite amount of the very best sugar. This is readily 
dissolved by the milk, which, as soon as the milking is 
done, is introduced into large shallow pans. Underneath 
these pans steam is introduced, and the watery part of 
the milk is, by means of the heat generated iy this steam, 
aided by an artificial current of air made to pass along 
its surface, rapidly evaporated. In this way is produced, 
at the end of three or four hours, a powder of nearly a 
cream color, which, when perfectly dry, is packed into 
cans for sale or future use. It will be readily seen that 
this article can not fail of being of great utility and 
value, as, for all purposes where milk and sugar are both 
used, it fully equals the unmanufactured article, and as 
it will keep in good condition a great length of time, ?t 
may be used when it would be impossible to obtain milk 





frequently cutting will remedy these difficulties. 





in any other form. 
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country is destitute of smart children. 
Minnesota, and from Canada to the far south, their 
sprightly chirpings co p to us. The following is 
from a brother in Minnesota : 

A little friend of mine was quite interested in seeing the 
garden plowed for the first time in his life. After clambering 
up and down the ridges till he was tired, he started for the house. 
On his way he happened to look up and see the clouds flying 
along in ridges somewhat like those of the garden, upon 
which he called out, “ Mother, mother, see, God has plowed his 
garden!” R. R. B. 


Here is a little moon story, which had its origin in 
Ohio: 

Seated by her pa was a little girl nearly three years old, 
silently watching the moon as she walked in silvery bright- 
ness among the clouds. At length she exclaimed, 

*“ Pa, did God make the moon?” 

“Yes, my dear, God made it,” answered her pa. 

* Where does he live, pa?” 

“God lives every-where, my child,” was the prompt but 
quite unsatisfactory answer, for she asked again, 

“But where is his house, pa?” 

“Up in the sky,” was the answer; and just as she raised her 
bright eyes in the direction indicated by the answer, the moon 
disappeared behind a heavy cloud; when, raising both her 
hands, she exclaimed, 

“0, see pa, see, the moon’s gone into God’s house and shut 
the door!” A. G. B. 


WE must add another of the childish outgoings about 
the moon, which comes to us from Wisconsin : 

Little Nellie, of three years, suddenly spies the slender 
crescent of the new moon; remembering it only as she had 
seen it at its full, she exclaims with much evident concern, 
“Why, ma, ma, the moon's broke!” L. C. 


We have a little fellow, says a Massachusetts corre- 
spondent, some three years old, who recently gave utter- 
ance to a smart saying which you may think worthy a 
place in your “Sideboard :” 

Seeing his mother going out in the yard one day without a 
bonnet on, he said to her, “What makes you go outdoors 
with your head all barefooted ?” You will probably agree with 
me, Mr. Editor, that he is a smart little fellow, and on the 
road to future greatness. B. L. 8. 


Her Majesty, Victoria, Queen of England and all the 
Canadas, has some smart subjects prospectively. One of 
them is found in Canada East : 

Edward Warren, when four years of age, was amusing him- 
self with his slate, endeavoring to make straight marks, but 
his hiccough prevented his making them to his satisfaction; 
despairingly, he looked up to his mother, and said, “Mother, 
what makes me put my head up before I get ready?” G. 


Here is a special contribution on the subject of 
“woman’s rights.” We leave it to our readers whether 
the subject is not very finely elucidated : 

The short biography of our “Little Fred” is full of queer 
sayings and doings. Some time since “woman’s rights” was a 
subject much agitated in our vicinity. During the excitement 
Little Fred came rushing in to his mother one day, and asked 
her what she thought of woman’s rights. Surprised at such a 
question. she inquired why he asked it. “Cause,” said he, 
“T just seed em friskin’ in the woods.” J. T. 
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A BROTHER, writing from Virginia, gives the following 
instance of matronly development : 

A sister in this place has a little daughter, perhaps about 
six years of age, the owner of a small dog, named Fido. One 
day in her absence, Fido received a chastisement for chasing 
the chickens, of which she was informed on her return. After 
condoling with Fido on his misfortune, for a short time, she seri- 
ously inquired, 

“ Mother, whose dog is Fido?” 

**T suppose he is yours,” was the reply; “but if he is bad he 
must be whipped.” 

“ Well, if he is bad any more, tell me, and I°ll whip him if 
he needs it!” J.C. W. 


Tue following are from a New York correspondent : 

Our little daughter, Relia, in her third year, was one day 
standing in the door during a severe tempest, when her little 
twin-sister became frightened, and exclaimed, “0, the wind 
will blow sister away.” 

“ Weil,” she answered with a quiet smile, “may be it would 
blow me away up to heaven where God lives.” 

Dear child! the winds of death have since blown about our 
dwelling, and that little one is where she so much wished to 
be—“in heaven where God lives.” 

At another time, their father had been amusing the children 
with a little cannon, when Relia became alarmed and hid her- 
self. Afterward she observed, “ Mamma, I don’t want papa to 
go to heaven with me.” 

“Why not?” I asked in surprise, for she was her father’s 
favorite. She replied, “Because I am afraid when we get 
there he will start some play to frighten me.” M. A. B. 


Last winter a little daughter, five years old, attended the 
funeral of a child. Iwas not able to go with her. On her 
return she came to me with tears in her eyes, and said: 

“QO mamma, I did not see little Freddy after all.” 

“Why not, my dear?” 

“Why, because there was a man there who told all the Con- 
gregationalists to go and see the corpse, and you know, ma, we 
are Methodists; so I could not go.” M. A. B. 


Tue following stanzas are from an unknown corre- 
spondent, who hides herself behind the nomme de plume 
of “Mattie.” Mattie must give her name when she 
writes again: 

LITTLE CHTDDREN. 
Little children, how I love them! 
With their bright and sunny smile; 
Depths of love I can not fathom, 
Hid within their hearts the while ; 


Eyes of soft and gentle luster, 

Smiles and tears like summer showers, 
Voices sweeter than the music 

Of the birds in vernal bowers. 


Joyous, merry, happy children; 
Oft beguiling lonely hours— 

Making earth like Eden’s garden, 
Blooming with immortal flowers. 


Birds of heaven, wandered hither, 
Bearing beauty on their wings, 

O’er the heart by sorrow saddened, 
Strange delight their presence flings. 


Little children! 0, I love them! 
Blessings on them from above; 

Savior, wilt thou ever keep them 
Safe within thine arms of love? 
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READING AND READERS.—As it is our vocation to fur- 
nish material for reading, it will not be surprising that 
we have some interest in readers. Mr. Coleridge says: 
“There are four kinds of readers. The first is like the 
hour-glass ; and their reading being as the sand, it runs 
in and runs out, and leaves not a vestige behind. A sec- 
ond is like the sponge, which imbibes every thing, and 
returns it in nearly the same state, only a little dirtier. 
A third is like a jelly-bag, allowing all that is pure to 
pass away, and retaining only the refuse. And the fourth 
is like the slaves in the mines of Golconda, who, cast- 
ing aside all that is worthless, retain only the pure 
gems.” 

Reader, to which of these classes do you belong? We 
are not partial to slavery; but to delve in the deep mines 
of thought, and to dig up the precious ore of hidden 
wisdom, is a toil that at once endows the intellect with 
nobility as well as strength. The habit of geading, and 
especially reading with thought, will be of incaleulable 
advantage, both aga means of intellectual growth and a 
source of intellectual pleasures. It was a saying of 
Fenelon, that if all the riches of the Indies, or all the 
crowns of the kingdoms of Europe were laid at his feet 
in exchange for his love of reading, he would spurn them 
all. And yet this source of unbounded pleasure is acces- 
sible to every one—no matter how high, how low, how 
rich, or how poor. We would repeat the saying of T. 
Edwards—always have a book at hand for the family— 
a book of condensed thought and striking anecdote, of 
sound maxims and truthful apothegms. It will impress 
a thousand suggestions on your own mind, and teach 
your children a thousand lessons of truth and duty. It 
will prove te be to you a casket of the richest jewels. 


Ovr ENGRAVINGS, this month, have furnished occasion 
for articles of historical interest, and we need add but 
little here. Our thanks are due to Dr. F. N. Otis, of 
New York city, for the generg’ rmission given to our 
artist to copy his large and fal view of San Fran- 
cisco. It was the latest and w we could obtain; 
but how much that sity has extended 
since the artist drewhis e difficult to tell. 
Our readers will dow; excellent descriptive 
and historical article of Rev. dams in close connec- 
tion with the view. 













CONTRIBUTIONS IN THIS NuMBER.—As we glance over 
the proof-sheets preliminary to “closing up” the number, 
each article makes to us its suggestion. Why, then, 
should we not limn a shade from each? If it only {ures 
the reader to survey the full outline it will be well. 

Few will read Professor Barnes’s article without receiv- 
ing some new light upon the philosophy and the witchery 
of conversation—an art too little cultivated and cared for 
among us.—There are no “ firstly,” “secondly,” “thirdly,” 
etc., in the sermon of our young preacher; but there are 
stirring exhortations, clothed with sturdy, though some- 
what abrupt, old Saxon.——Reader, have you “ intimate 
friends?” Know them well; see that their influence does 
not cut you adrift from the moorings of home education 
and early faith——Why is it that English, and espe- 
cially American, literature is so barren of that beau- 


Ghitor’s Dable. 





tiful mode of communicating truth—parables? And, 
then, again, why is German literature so prolific in it? 
We are struck with the plodding dullness of the German 
character as we see it, and yet iters succeed so well 
in giving expression to the delicate shades of 
thought-—- none can express transparent thought so 
clearly.——Cheering is the thought of moving onward 
and not backward—of living young forevér; we thank 
God that perpetual youth, though so seldom realized in 
this world of sin, is not unattainable, and that its blos- 
soms are now and then seen gilding with unwonted love- 
liness the close of life’s day.—We often reprehend 
romance, and speak of it as evil ; and evil it becomes to 
him who makes evil out of it. But how much of ro- 
mance there is in real life, startling the imagination, but 
at the same time weaving golden threads of influence all 
through the heart! Perhaps no where do these little 
touching life romances occur more frequently than in the 
life of a pastor. These thoughts will recur to the reader 
as he glances over the sketches from brother Fry and Dr. 
Peck.——Female education is now receiving earnest prac- 
tical attention all over our land. The people have or- 
dained that those who educate our statesmen and philoso- 
phers shall themselves be educated. Against the false 
views in relation to it, and the obstacles yet existing, 
Professor Donelson makes some strong and earnest 
points. But here our limits restrict us, and our parley 
must close, otherwise our best bow would not be with- 
holden ftom those who grace our “ poet’s corner.” 


ArTICLEs DECLINED. — Poems. — “The Departed,” 
“Lines to my Sister,” “Praise,” “Pray,” “Weep not 
for »’ “The Old School-House,” “Spring,” “Philan- 
thropy,” “The Maiden’s Death-Bed,” “God is Love,” 
“Star in the Easty’ “Acrostic on G. M. B.,” “Mary,” 
“The Bible,” “The Mourner and the Angels,” “Woman,” 
“Fancies’ Range,” “And will ye also go away,” “To my 
Sister,” “Lines.” The author of “The Mind” can do 
better. Let her essay not to write much, but well. “Life” 
has been on hand a long time; its beautiful chirography 
protested eloquently against its rejection; and could that 
have been carried into the printed page its plea would 
have prevailed. “Good Deeds” is rather uneven in its 
style; and the poetic conception, which is its principal 
charm, seems familiar; we think we have before read it 
in prose, if not in poetry. 

Prose.-—Were the dimensions of our magazine a little 
more capacious, some of the following, as well as some 
of the preceding, might have found a place in its pages: 
“From Memory’s Book,” “ Relations of the Past and the 
Future,” “The Science of Puffing,” “The Thorn in the 
Flesh—a Review,” “Greenwood Cemetery,” “Home,” and 
“The Windows of the Sky.” The above is a long list; 
but the reader will remember that our rejected list was 
crowded out last month. 


ExcerrTA FROM CORRESPONDENCE.—We are certain 
our American readers will be deeply interested in the 
following excerpt from a private letter received from Dr. 
Hannah a few weeks ago. His kind appreciation of our 
American Methodism, and of our America, will meet 
with hearty reciprocation. We, too, will rejoice to be 
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EDITOR’S REPOSITORY. 
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assured of returning peace and prosperity among our 
Wesleyan brethren : > 

“The recollections of my late visit to the United States 
and Canada, and of the friendly intercourse which I was 
permitted to enjoy, are very grateful to me. My friends 
seem sometimes to be amused with my American predilec- 
tions. But they call themeforth by invitations to me, 
that I would give what is now currently called my Amer- 
ican narrative. I hay eady given it in public not 
fewer than six or my and have yet other times 
tocome, Next to the occasion when Mr. Jobson and I 
made our report # the conference, anfidst a scene of 
great animation, my own mind dwells on a Monday 
evening, when, in my native city of Lincoln, after happy 
Lord’s day services, I addressed a large assembly, and 
entered into details at.considerable length. ,But this you 
may ascribe, in part at least, to that indomitable attach- 
ment which an Englishman is almost proverbially said to 
feel to the place of his birth and early years. » 

“As far as my observation extends, and I have visited 
many parts of England since my return, things assume 
& Yery encouraging aspect among us. Peace prevails 
throughout the connection, with but few, indeed scarcely 
any, exceptions ; and, with peace, some good degree of 
prosperity. So I trust it will continue to be in the 
United States, notwithstanding all that may have lately 
arisen in various political movements. Accept of my 
thanks for your valuable record of the ‘Life and Times 
of Bishop Hedding.’ Héw well I remember that excel- 
lent man! He was in Boston when Mr. Reece and I ar- 
rived at that city, in the spring of 1824. I was present 
when he Was consecrated to the Episcopal office.” 


Aecorpine to our usual distribution of matter, the 
following would fall into the depa.tment of Notes and 
Queries. But as it has a somewhat personal bearing, we 
prefer’'to place it among our “excerpta,” and answer it 
her@:»“I- perceive that many of our divines who are 
honored with the D. D., drop the prefix ‘Rev.,’ while 
they retain thé more honorary title. Others, and among 
them yourself, retain the ‘Rev. :’ which is right? and 
what reasons may be assigned for either choice?” The 
reason why we can not, under any circumstances, give up 
the “ Rey.,” is; it is the title conferred upon us by the 
Church of Jesus Christ, when she deemed that the Lord 
had called us to the work of the ministry, and officially 
set her seal upon that judgment, It is the special desig- 
nation of those set apart for the work of the ministry; 
and as such, it is infinitely higher and dearer than any 
title any college or university eould bestow. Should we 
cease from the functions of the ministry, which by the 
grace of God we never intend to do, we shall then drop 
the “Rev. ;” but not till then. We would also add that 
the official or dignatorial—to coin a word—title of D. D., 
does not nécessarily imply that the possessor is a “Rev.” 
in the sense of minister, as that dignity, though rarely 
bestowed upon others, is not restricted to clergymen. 
Hence there is propriety in the retention of both titles. 


Tue following “paper to the editor” had its origin in 





a mishap that often occurs in our office—the rejection of 
a poem; at least, we infer this, though we have no recol- 
lection of it. But we are so much pleased with the 
“ paper,” that*we will not withhold it from our readers : 
“Having by you been graciously introducéd, and from 
time to time kindly acknowledged in the poet’s leaf of | 


your queenly book, you will not think strange perhaps | 


| 


if I have come to consider myself within the line of the 
regular succession—of poets I mean. It may be I have 
offered gold sometimes which could not bear all the chem- 
ical testings ; but then to think my late Jong poem should 
so far have lost its identity as not to be allowed the com- 
pany of its plebeian friends, even in banishment, but 
had its name poked away with ‘rejected’ articles! Why, 
Mr, Editor, I am surprised you could not discover at least 
some of the muse’s footprints, if it had only been that 
each line commenced with a capital and ended with a 
jingle; and this ought, I am sure, to have given it a 
place with itsith and kin in their humble exile to ‘the 
pigeon-hole.’ Now, I have no doubt but the pigeons 
there are all literary ; and of course have no objection to 
their picking my production. I am not one of the ‘dying 
to know if my pieces are coming out;’ but am right 
glad when I do sce them if it is only to pick them out of 
the dead list. 

“T confess that I never have such poetic flights as to 
lose sight of the housekeeper’s economy ; but I do assert 


that I am, nevertheless, visited by the muse—yes, it is* | 


the real goddess herself. I know hér by the grace and 
beauty of her appearance, and the pleasant atmosphere 
allaround her. Tis true she seldom finds me disengaged ; 
and I am sorry that I can not pay her more of the attém- 
tions bestowed upon others. But, then, amid the din of 
all, I do now and then get views of her, and am refreshed 
by the fanning of her wings, though I may not always 
catch the sweet words she would be telling me. She isan 
old acquaintance of mine. I remember her away back into 
childhood, so witching and winning, and wish now that 
I had spent all my days with her. But, even now, if I 
should sometimes make a little mistake in reflecting her 
inspirations, I don’t mean that any thing shall pass be- 
tween us.” 


WELL, here is another, which will answer for a supple- 
ment totheabove. The fair author will find herself more 
fortunate in her last effort: “How cruel editors are! 
More than a year has elapsed since I sent you a poetical ef- 
fusion from my pen, and monthly, since that period, have I 
waited and looked to it in print, or among your 
rejected articles. It is iced in the December number 
of your periodical ; bu is it placed? On neither 
shore, but on a Ne ion Bridge you have seen 
fit to erect betwe ? and ‘rejected’ articles ! 
And then, to cap the you have built this 
Bridge for the ‘satis our contributors! A 
great satisfaction it must™be to be kept suspended for- 
ever! Seal our doom at once; but, pray, don’t send us 
to purgatory.” 











Here is another excerpt, combining also a little philos- 
ophy with a little seasoning of humor: “I begin to think 
the editorial corps are, on the whole, very good-natured 
and indulgent. But it will not do to be too sanguine 
though, for my tiny fiedglings may yet fall into the tal- 
ons of some merciless literary hawk, who will tear then— 
and, poor me—all in pieces. I love kind, hoporable crit- 
icism; even though it be somewhat severe, it is healthy. 
But from those sour, crusty, ill-natured critics, who only 
display their genius by the skill with which they plunge 
their poisoned arrows deep into the quivering heart of 
their hapless victim, good Lord deliver us, I love to 
write—I must write, even though my manuscriptswe all 
consigned to that ‘safe depository,’ so highly recom- 
ménded in a late Repository.” 
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